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NOTES OF THE WEEK. | 


Even nations ‘‘ too proud to fight ’’, could they but | 
visualise the struggle on the Somme alone this week, | 
might feel humbled by the heroism on those fields | 
during the past seven days. Our Army there, on Friday | 
and Saturday, 15-16 September, achieved the most 
triumphant British feat in the land war so far. They 
stormed the Germans out of Martinpuich, Courcelette, 
and Flers; established themselves firmly, despite 
counter-attacks, in these villages, as well as in other 
strong spots; and now hold virtually the whole series | 
of heights in this district which lately belonged to the 
enemy. The British menace to Thiepval, and the | 
French and British menace to Combles, are unmistak- | 
able. And these magnificent successes of our infantry | 
and artillery have been scored against an enemy who | 
has poured vast masses of men and guns on to the | 
threatened ground. Were it permissible or judicious | 
at this moment to give figures showing the number | 
of guns and the number of divisions which Germany 
has crowded into the Somme area menaced by the | 
British Army people at home and abroad would | 
marvel indeed at our great victory on Friday and on 
Saturday. 


One has heard much about the ‘* Wonder-work ’’, 
the maze of trenches and fortifications which has 
fallen—though the enemy took more than a year and 
a half to perfect it—but the chief wonder-work is that 
of the British Army in this latest victory. It has been 
won by the endurance and what we recently described 
as the irresistible élan of the men and their officers, who 
have an absolute confidence in the chieftain who 
directs the British operations in France. 


Turning from the work of the rank and file and their 
officers, and from the calm inspiration and skill of the 


Commander-in-Chief, one must touch, in particular, on 
two special aspects of our victories on the Somme 
during the past week. One of these is the conduct of | 
the airmen, and the other the surprise and sensation © 


of the new armoured motors. The ascendancy of the 
British airmen over the enemy’s airmen is now com- 
plete. So complete is it that one might spend a 
whole day with powerful field-glasses just behind the 
front trenches and yet not see, perhaps, a couple of 
German machines well over the British lines, whereas 
the ordinary hunting ground of the British airmen is 
well over the German lines. Not content with observa- 
tions and with single-handed duels against several 
enemy aeroplanes, the British airmen even descend at 


| times and punish the German infantry and artillery 


with machine-gun fire! 


The best account of the work of the new armoured 
cars which were used in the battle of 15-16 September 
is contained in the official communiqué of Monday, 
for that restrained account does not make the mistake 
which some of the inflated and sensational stories of 
this engine lead to—namely, the mistake of under- 
rating the deeds of the attacking infantry. After all, 
the battle was won by the infantry. If we say the new 
weapon greatly helped and sustained our attacking 
troops we shall be putting the thing sanely and truth- 
fully. It is an immensely strong and highly ingenious 
weapon, which certainly moves across trenches and 
smashes down all sorts of impediments. But most of 
the nick-names it has been given strike us as far- 
fetched and absurd. Some people say that they sat 
down and roared with laughter at the sight of these 
‘tanks ’’, ‘‘ Dreadnoughts ’’, or wood-lice’’. We 
can only say they have a strange sense of humour. It 
is as if one were to sit down and roar with laughter 
at the sight of a mighty crane, or at a gun-turret. 
Also, the term prehistoric monster has been freely 
applied to this weapon. A more effective form of 
exaggeration might be post-historic monster. The 
new armoured car promises to be a very useful friend 
to our infantry. We need say no more at present. 


The useful and necessary thing is to consider the 
war as a whole, so as to see its events in focus. Since 
the 15th inst., when Sir Douglas Haig began his new 
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advance, Hindenburg has discovered that the Somme 
will be to him what Verdun was to Falkenhayn, and 
what ‘‘the Spanish ulcer’’ was to Napoleon—an 
inescapable bleeding away of power and prestige. His 
resources wane while ours increase, and at the very 
moment when he is called upon to protect the main 
object for which Germany fights—the security of the 
route from Berlin to Baghdad—he finds that his most 
vulnerable point is in Picardy, where Britain’s fourfold 
efficiency—naval, military, financial, and industrial— 
has assembled an army far and away superior to the 
best German troops. In two days of the new advance 
our men, besides taking the fortified villages of Cource- 
- lette, Martinpuich, and Flers, stormed the Danube 


Trench near Thiépval, and a stronghold at Mouquet | 


Farm. Along a front of six miles they advanced to a 
depth of from one to two miles, and this gain of 
ground was purchased at the right cost, for the 
German losses were much heavier than the British. 


Last Sunday, south of the Somme and south of the 
Roman Road, our Allies began to play their part in 


the new attack, setting up their quarters in Berny and © 


Vermandovillers, and taking by assault all the trenches 
between these villages. In two days—17 and 18 
September—they added 1,600 prisoners to the 4,000 
taken by our men, and put among their gains the 
whole extent of the Berny—Deniécourt plateau. 
Meantime, Sir Douglas Haig had consolidated his new 
positions and extended them at three points—east of 
Courcelette, south of Thiépval, and north-west of 
Combles, where his line was straightened by the 
capture of the Quadrilateral, a strongly 


Incessant rain hindered the advance on Tuesday. On 


Wednesday the enemy made terrific efforts against the | 


French to retrieve his fallen fortunes; attack followed 
attack, and all were defeated with great losses. And 
some counter-assaults on our own men have been 
beaten off with ease. The latest news speaks of minor 
successful enterprises south of the Ancre and else- 
where. 

A military criticism in the ‘‘ Frankfurter Zeitung ”’ 
says that the Franco-British advance employs a 


crushing superiority of guns and munitions, and that | 


every lull in the fighting presages a new attack. It 
rebukes the civilians who try to see something fresh 
and joyous in the most modern science of destruction, 
whose horrible orgies of gun-fire claim and take such 
sacrifices that soldiers who are fighting are in hell. 
Here is a new note in the propaganda sanctioned by 
the German military authorities. It is accompanied 


by the claptrap that ‘‘ the French attack is consider- 


ably hotter than that of the English ’’, but the criticism 
as a whole is humble and anxious. Aggression in the 


West belongs to the past, so the German public is | 


being taught to look upon defence as inevitable, 
because the Entente Powers will not end their attack 
“until they have shot away the bulk of their ammuni- 
‘tion and until dangerous gaps have been made in their 
immense supply of men’’. And ‘“‘a very long time 
will be necessary for this’’, because the German 
armies “‘ have to fight against the whole world’s manu- 
facture of arms and munitions ”’. 


The Italians are active again on the limestone desert 
of the Carso, capturing the height of San Grado and 
some other positions. 
opposition, the enemy having brought 


up large 


reinforcements and a considerable number of guns. | 


The Austrian main defences form two curved lines, cne 
behind the other, facing the Italian advance east of 
the Vallone. One of them runs from Tryesnek to 
Vojscica arid Hermada, while the protecting line 
connects Fajti with Selo. There is activity also in the 
Brenta Valley, where our Allies have taken Hill 694, 
north of Ghisi. But the main point is that the 
Austrians on the Italian front are too busy to send 
many men to Transylvania, where the Roumanians, 


fortified | 
German work between Bouleaux Wood and Ginchy. | 


They meet with strenuous | 


| who have been fighting north of the Vulcan Pass, have 
- fallen back to the south of Petrosény. Apart from this 
temporary check the Roumanians are doing well; their 
position in the Dobrudja seems to be much improved, 
Their new line protects the Tchernavoda-Constantz, 
railway, and runs from Rasova to the Black Sea coast 
at Tuzla. Mackensen attacked this line on the 16th 
inst., and furious fighting went on for five days, 
ending in a thorough victory for our Allies. The 
enemy is in retreat to the south. 


Meantime, in Macedonia the Bulgars have been 
drubbed at Florina, and there has been considerable 
fighting on Mount Kaymatchkalan, north of Ostrovo, 
and in Serbian territory. Serbian troops hold a line 
| running from this mount to the north-east of Florina, 
_ where they join the French and Russian troops who 

are taking part in the advance on Monastir. The 

French report an advance to the foot of Hill 1,550, 

about seventeen miles south-west of Monastir, 

According to the Berlin newspapers, the Greek troops 

kidnapped by the Germans at Kavala are quartered 

to-day at Goerlitz; and official confirmation has been 
' received in London that the Hellenic Government, in 
an urgent Note, has demanded their release, subject 
to the condition that they will not be made to serve in 
the war against Germany. 


On Saturday a new Cabinet entered on office at 
Athens under the leadership of M. Kalogeropoulos as 
Premier and Minister of War and Finance. The new 
leader is an expert lawyer, but whether he will be able 
to cope with the situation seems doubtful. On 
Wednesday last the Entente Ministers had not yet 
taken official cognisance of the new Cabinet, which is 
evidently regarded with considerable mistrust. 


| 
| North of Halicz, along the line of the Narajowka 
and the Zlota Lipa, terrific combats have taken place 
between the Russians and the Austro-Germans, who 
| have been aided by two divisions of Turkish troops, 
the 19th and 2oth, which fought last year at the Dar- 
danelles. Mr. Stanley Washburn relates that General 
Shcherbacheff has scored important advantages; his 
troops are now but a few hundred yards from Halicz 
| railway station, and just across the river from the 
| town. Now that the railway has passed into Russian 
_ hands the taking of the town is not a matter of urgent 
importance. Some progress has been made on the 
Volhynian front in the advance towards Kovel. 


| 
| 


According to a Berlin telegram, the German Crown 
Prince issued an Army Order on g _ September 
_ explaining that the Kaiser had on that day conferred 
_ on him the Oak Leaves Pour le Mérite. This was an 
expression of thanks for what the Prince’s army 
_ achieved in fighting before Verdun. The Order ends 
| with the words: ‘‘Comrades, you always proved 
yourselves equal to the great task which was 
| demanded from us’’. The futile attacks before 
Verdun have been carried out for months with a reck- 
_ less disregard of life, and the Crown Prince’s latest 
_ distinction seems, in the course of the centuries, to 
_ have got some way from its classic fame. The crown 
| of oak leaves, when the Romans were the master 
_ fighters of the world, was awarded to those who saved 
| a friend in war. 
| 
| Men and more men are wanted to continue the war, 
and it is well to look ahead. Now that we have secured 
_ the offensive, and German demoralisation is officially 
announced, nothing must hamper our retention of our 
advantage. Mr. Austen Chamberlain has _ been 
appointed Chairman, and Viscount Midleton Vice- 
| Chairman of a ‘‘Man-Power Distribution Board ”’, 

which includes two Labour M.P.’s and a J.P. of 
Sheffield. The raising of the military age to forty- 
five is not at present contemplated. Questions 
regarding eligible men in Government Departments 
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Pas 
t fr ae men who have received badges in controlled | 
well; thei tablishments are to be settled, though the Board | 
improved il not deal with individual cases. A good many | 
onstanty, mptions may not hold under a fresh scrutiny of | 
cual rival claims. It is obvious that men who are well past | 
the 16, Ponty cannot be of the same service in the field as the | 
ve days pyousger War is a form of athletics, the most serious | 
lies. ‘The and vital form that can be conceived. How many men | 
can play football when they have left their youth | 
pehind? Youth will be served, and youth should | 
ave been | 
oo A despatch from Sir John Jellicoe, who, we are glad | 
“ao line to see, is now O.M., was published on Saturday last, | 
f Florin © Band the list of honours and services in the Battle of | 
pops ofl Jutland reminds us once more of the glorious work of 
tir. Th our Navy, a work carried out so silently, and with so | 
ill 1 oan little parade of any kind, that it is difficult for the | 
Menesiil public to realise its value. Major Francis William | 
Harvey did not live to wear the V.C. awarded to him 
meertaall for his devotion ; indeed, he was at the point of death | 
ne bal when he won it. When he was mortally wounded, | 
ie os and almost the only survivor after the explosion of | 
parts an enemy shell, he ordered the magazine to be flooded, 
‘soon and thus saved his ship. Another V.C. belongs to 
™ § Commander Bingham, who is now a prisoner in 
Germany. He led his division, ‘‘ with dauntless 
- courage’’, against the German High Seas Fleet, 
ince at & closing in to a distance of less than 3,000 yards, and 
ulos as F was picked up from the wreck of the ‘‘ Nestor ’’. 
he new fF Everywhere in the brief accounts of services rendered 
be able FF we read of coolness, promptitude, a gallantry which 
i. On ff rises above exhaustion, and an initiative which is equal 
a J to the most difficult and trying of situations. 
NICH 1s 
An article by Mr. Baumann deals elsewhere with the | 
recent revelations at the Old Bailey concerning the | 
ijowka supplies of our Army and the need for reform. These 
place frauds are sufficiently disturbing and disgusting. The | 
» who judge, on the evidence which was produced in the 
roops, first case, thought it quite justifiable to say that the — 
. Dar “viewers ’? did not view, and that the inspectors did 
eneral not inspect. The idea of corruption in departments | 
+ his which supply our soldiers with necessaries should not 
Jalicz enter any decent mind, nor should it be held that | 
n the such transactions are inevitable in commerce. Public | 
ssion opinion will not tolerate a repetition of the discredit- | 
rgent able transactions which were notorious in the Boer | 
1 the War. The rigour of the law will, we hope, in future | 
| 


be applied to all such offenders. The existing Acts | 
are, we believe, sufficient to include them within its | 
purport, whether they are contractors, officials, or go- 


rown 

betweens. 

~~ Sir George Newman, Chief Medical Officer of the | 
Board of Education, published last week his annual 


report on the work of his department. He writes | 
with the most careful thought, and his facts are 


oe, exceedingly disquieting. No fewer than 250,000 
sal children of school age are seriously crippled, invalided, 
art, or disabled; and not less than a million children of | 
ne school age are physically unfit to gain reasonable 
Me benefit from the education provided by the State. In 
Ree other words, about twenty-five per cent. of the boys 
te and girls in our elementary schools are too weak to 
on bear the strain of lessons. Yet our educational system 
tries to put facts into their minds instead of health into 
their bodies. Only a person here and there remembers 
that the ruling factor in education is inevitably 
ar, Physical strength, because the future of a nation is 
ed foretold by the stamina of her children. Victories in 
lly the field will not save Britain if she maims the future 
ur by neglecting her children’s bodily welfare. It is 
on always self-defeat that destroys a nation, and Sir 
e- George Newman proves that physical degeneration is 
2 active in elementary schools. 
J No doubt the School Medical Service has rescued 
S many thousands of children during the eight years of 


. its activity, and much voluntary enterprise shown in | 


' drew crowded houses. 


were acclaimed throughout the University. 
already done important work at the Bar and had a 


schools for ignorant mothers has fought bravely 
against that negligence in poor homes which destroys 
a great many infant lives and prevents many boys and 
girls from becoming strong and happy. But these 
agencies are nothing more than a tentative beginning ; 
they point the way to vast improvements. If cruelty 
to children were punished far more severely than it is, 
parental responsibility would be promoted by fear. As 
the cat-o’-nine-tails put an end to garotting, so 
adequately severe punishment would cure those evils 


| which are made known by the unceasing vigilance of 


the National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children. A minor phase of cruelty to the young is 
the bad choice of food by the working classes. Brown 


| bread and home baking are scorned, and stewed tea is 


a semi-poison whose vogue increases. Not much good 
sense has come from the Board Schools into the house- 
hold life of the people, though more than twenty 
millions a year are spent by the State in lessons. A 
fourth part of this sum ought to be put into nursery 
schools for the unhealthy children, whose present 
number—a million and a quarter—is a national danger 
and humiliation. 


The news of the death in France, in his thirty- 
eighth year, of Lieut. Asquith, the Prime Minister’s 
eldest son, has been received everywhere with deep 
regret and sympathy for his father. Raymond 
Asquith joined the Army in 1914, giving up a 
promising career at the Bar. A scholar of Winchester 
and Balliol, he was a happy instance of inherited gifts. 
At Oxford he equalled, and even surpassed, his 
father’s fine record. To two firsts in the Classical 
schools he added the Craven, Derby, and Ireland 
Scholarships, and he also secured a first in Juris- 
prudence and the Eldon Law Scholarship. He was 
triumphant in all that he attempted, and his scholastic 
distinctions were achieved with apparent ease. He 
also became President of the Oxford Union, where he 
An excellent speaker, he 
emphasised his position as the first man of his time 


at Oxford by an incisive gift of epigram. His mots 


He had 


brilliant career before him in Law or Politics, or in 
both. 


Many friends will regret the death of the Earl of 
Feversham, killed while he was leading his battalion. 
It was only at the beginning of last year that he suc- 
ceeded to the title, while as Viscount Helmsley he was 
well known both to the world of sport and to the House 
of Commons. He brought to both the same geniality 
and zest for a clean, straight fight. He was an excel- 


lent rider and polo player, a farmer, and a most 
_ popular landlord. When the War Office decided on 


Yeomanry Rifles, his battalion, which he trained at 
Duncombe Park, was one of the best and keenest. His 
personal influence in North-East Yorkshire was wide. 
In the House of Commons he was a persistent and 
relentless opponent of Radical policy, and won the 
liking of those who came under his exuberant censure. 


Sir Thomas Lauder Brunton, who died on the 16th 
inst., at the age of seventy-two, did much valuable 
work in the science of medicine, particularly in the 
earlier part of his career, when his studies in phar- 
macology threw a new and very searching light into 
the scientific use of drugs. His consulting practice 
became so large that he could not give much time 
to the development of this early research, but this 
necessary work was done by younger men. Physical 
degeneracy appealed to him as a subject of national 
importance, and he never tired of drawing public atten- 
tion to the need of much better care in the upbringing 
of children. His second son was killed in action in 
France, 8 October 1915, while serving in the 4th 
Guards as a temporary lieutenant of the 
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LEADING ARTICLES. 


INVENTIVENESS IN WAR. 


NGLAND at the beginning of this week learnt 
with amused delight of her new weapon, 

and read with serious satisfaction Sir Douglas 
Haig’s modest statement that it had proved of 
‘* considerable utility’’. Tommy, as usual, has been 
prodigal of vivid phrases, and clearly he watched 
with whole-hearted enjoyment the lumbering, “‘ lollop- 
ing ’’ machines, and the panic which their first appear- 
ance created. Evidently the ‘‘ tanks ’’ are formidable 
.in attack, and should prove of real service in the most 
difficult problem of the offensive, the destruction of 
the enemy’s machine-guns. ‘They aid and encourage, 
and, to some extent, protect the dauntless infantry, 
which must suffer heavily as it advances against the 
‘* die-hards ’’ of the German machine-gun corps. 
must remember, of course, that new instruments are 
always most alarming at their first appearance, and 
that it does not, as a rule, take very long to discover 
some special means of counteracting their effects; but 
we may congratulate ourselves that this new mobile 
turret for land-fighting has proved its value and that 
it has made its first appearance in the British Army as 
a product of British ingenuity and British engineering 
skill. 
tion of an old instrument to modern conditions. 
Roman had his testudo, and in the siege warfare of 
the Middle Ages the movable and protected pent-house 
was frequently used. 


soldiers not unlike those which our men are inventing 
to-day. Crab, mouse, and sow or hog are soldiers’ 
names which found their way into the chronicles. 
Professor Oman recalls the joke of Black Agnes of 
Dunbar when she had smashed the pent-house and 
saw its occupants scampering away from beneath: 
“‘ Behold the English sow has farrowed ’’. Moreover, 
Leonardo da Vinci offered to make a movable 
armoured fort which, from his specification of it, 
would have been very like our new car, and Mr. Wells 
imagined Dreadnoughts of the land just as Ben 
Jonson imagined the torpedo. 

Incidentally we may note that the success of our 
invention is a further antidote to our persistent vice of 
undue self-depreciation. 
at home, but it has been turned to practical use by the 
Germans in many neutral countries. Early in the war 
a series of articles in a German-owned Greek paper 


harped on the theme that England acknowledged her | 


inferiority to Germany in trade, in music, science, 
philosophy, above all in organisation and equipment 
for war. This favourite German thesis was held to be 
proved by quotations of characteristic English groans 
and murmurs, and was followed by a number of dog- 
matic statements, based on the infallible knowledge of 
the superior nation, as to what it would be ‘‘ impos- 
sible ’’ for England to do. We know those German 
impossibilities. It was impossible for England to 
raise even one million men, impossible to train an 
army, impossible for a hastily-formed English mob to 
stand against the trained veterans of Germany, im- 
possible, above all, for England to organise her 
“‘ individualist and chaotic ’’ manufacturing system for 
really national ends. Sane Germans to-day may still 
reasonably argue that Germany is unbeaten; but no 
sane German would deny that England has actually 
accomplished the tasks which the leading German 
military authorities declared to be impossible. If our 
scientists, engineers, manufacturers, artisans, trans- 
port directors, and, above all, our sailors and soldiers 
have already disproved so many German prophecies, 
we can firmly believe that they will ultimately disprove 
the central article of German faith, that ‘‘ Germany 
cannot be beaten’’. We must remember the funda- 
mental fact that Germany had been for a generation 
a nation organised for war, and that her chemists and 
inventors had their minds always intent upon new 
means of destruction to be used when the hour of 


We | 


Like most new weapons, it is really the adapta- | 
The | 


It is amusing to nete that these | 
oddly-shaped structures were given nick-names by the | 


This habit does little harm | 


| Germany’s destiny struck. They entered the war, 
| they believed, with a whole arsenal of new mechanicg 
| and chemical devices, which gave them greg 
| advantages at the start. [or a time we had to consok 
| ourselves with the not very convincing hope that mep 
| would prove more powerful than machines in the lo 
run; but when once our Government had realised that 
| all the scientific and manufacturing resources of 
| England must be mobilised, the work of fighting 
| machinery by machinery and chemicals by chemicals 
| was developed with amazing rapidity. We may call 
| this ‘‘ muddling through ”’ if we like, but it requires 
| very little reflection on the course of the war to 
perceive that England has, except in the case of large 
| air-ships, overcome all the special German inventions 
| by devices of her own. 

“So far as effectiveness and importance of results go, 
no belligerent nation has accomplished anything com. 
| parable to the defeat of the German submarine cam- 
paign. England’s supremacy at sea was old and long 
established, and it often happens that a certain rusti- 
ness and immobility affect the Powers of this world 
that have enjoyed unchallenged majesty. If there had 
been anything of these effects of time in our Navy or 
mercantile marine, we should have proved easy victims 
| to an entirely new and utterly unscrupulous method of 
_ sea warfare. We do not know all the devices used, 
and shall not know them; but the result is there as the 
supreme proof of British inventiveness and adapt- 
ability. The Spaniard, somnolently secure in his great 
ships, could not adapt himself to the new perils of 
Elizabethan days; but our Navy has shown a youthful 
keenness, a quick and practical ingenuity, which are 
the best proof that no creeping decadence had begun. 
As regards the air, when the war began the Germans 
were in a position of established superiority over our- 
selves. If we recall the accounts of early fighting we 
shall remember how the men of the ‘‘ contemptible little 
Army ”’ hated the aeroplanes which directed the German 
artillery fire. Now the positions are entirely reversed, 
and Sir Douglas Haig reports that our men have made 
more than a thousand flights over the German lines 
while the Germans have made fourteen over ours. 
This is in part, but only in part, due to the greater 
daring of our airmen, which in itself equals any 
achievement of our Elizabethan sea-dogs; it is also 
| very largely a result of English engineering energy 
and skill. Our self-depreciation in this matter of aero- 
planes exceeded all reasonable limits. The Fokker 
machine was praised as the last word of science, but at 
this moment British-made aeroplanes are faster than 
anything made in Germany, and the testimony of 
German prisoners is the best proof of what has been 
accomplished in a sphere of warfare which had been 
unduly neglected by our authorities. Whether or not 
we shall succeed in the difficult problem of large air- 


ships remains to be seen. It is encouraging to find 
the Germans’ prophesying that it is ‘‘ impossible ’’ for 
the English to build or sail any ship equal to the 
Zeppelin. In dealing with the Army we have had one 
difficulty to overcome which no Continental Power has 
had to meet—the transport of supplies and munitions 
by sea as well as by land. Here, again, German testi- 
mony may be quoted as the best evidence of our 
achievement. A German staff officer has declared that 
there has been nothing like the steady stream of 
English shells on the Somme in any other war area, 
and every one of these shells had to be entrained and 
unloaded, shipped and unloaded, entrained and un- 
loaded again. When the Germans sprang on us their 
vile surprise of poisonous gas they believed that 
German chemists had discovered the means of 
establishing the desired German supremacy. Yet 
to-day the masks supplied to our men are said to be 
admirably protective, and the gases composed by 
English chemists, although they may cause less 
physical agony than those used by Germans, are 
certainly potent in effect. Similarly with bombs and 
mortars, and all the other instruments of trench war- 


fare, we have at least equalled the German produc- 
tions. And now the “‘ tank”’ is offered as an entirely 
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€ war, novel contribution to this science of killing men, which | tary age were retained as indispensable in Government 
mechanic’ the Germans regard as their own special province. | Departments, and more than eight thousand were un- 
em great A curious characteristic of the Germans is that they married. The new Board will decide whether the gift 
to conso always have implicit belief in their inventions, and _ of being indispensable to the State is as common 
that mey express that belief in raucous threatenings to the world | among public servants as official credulity believes. 
M the lo at large. It would be easy to collect an anthology of _ When a Department has too many men who are fit 
alised thay these confident warnings which trumpeted forth the | for general military service, it will be invited to reduce 
Ources of German song of wrath and destruction. ‘‘ Woe to | the number, and the Board will find substitutes. 
f fighting Paris; woe to London!” heralded the super- | Again, more than a million men of military age wear 
chemicals Zeppelins, and ‘‘ England destroyed ’’ anticipated the | badges and look upon themselves as indispensable to 
may call submarine campaign against ourselves. The German civil work; and a great many others are sheltered by 
t requires seems to think that if he says a thing he will believe | local interests and by an exaggerated concern for the 
> War to it, and, if he believes a thing, it must be true. Even welfare of business. It has been forgotten here and 
> of large in the most irrelevant matters he will exhibit his ruling | there, and particularly by the Board of Trade, that to 
Nventions passion of the moment, so that we find him win the war as soon as possible is the most urgent 
portentously naming an innocent daffodil, ‘‘ Von | protection that good sense can give to the national life 
‘Sults go, Tirpitz, the scourge of England’’. This excitability | in ail its vital aspects. Without reference to the mili- 
ing’ com. of temperament fortunately makes him less formidable | tary tribunals, a vast number of exemptions have been 
ine cam. as a foe, and has several times led him unconsciously | granted by the Board of Trade and by the Ministry of 
and long to warn us that some new frightfulness is in the wind. | Munitions; but now at last the badged men of every 
in rusti. The Englishman proceeds in the opposite way. The | Sort, including those exempted by tribunals, will be 
IS world other name for the ‘‘ tank’ was the ‘‘ Hush, hush’’, eviewed in a thorough manner, and every one who 
tere had and the secret was well kept. What could be more | can be spared from civil employment will be set free 
Navy or silently conducted than the naval campaign against ‘© join the Colours. , : ‘ 
Victims submarines? We have, in fact, been too silent over The Liberals expect little from this combing out. 
thod of our achievements, so that what Mr. Balfour called the | They say: ‘‘In view of the drain which has already 
S used, ‘gloomy joy ”’ of self-depreciation has continued too | taken place on the man-power of the country, and the 
> as the long. On the same day on which we were first told | Vital needs of trade and industry, to talk in terms of 
adapt- of the “tanks” the deferred list of honours for the | Millions is obviously absurd. . . . The total number 
S great Navy, won in the Jutland fight, was published. The of badged ee ag: little over a million, and it is clear 
*rils of Germans rushed their celebrations, and the real victors | that it is vitally necessary, in the interests of the 
outhful allowed three months to elapse before conferring the | Production of war materials and of trade generally, that 
ich are hard-won honours of the fight. We trust that modesty there can be no question of sweeping all these men who 
begun. and moderation of statement and claim will long be are eligible into the Army, especially when it is re- 
-rMans characteristic of Englishmen; but let us realise that membered that it has already been found necessary to 
our- there is no conceit in believing that the best English- | bring of them = 
ng’ we men are peers of the best in any race, not only in rongme ther emp h 
e little courage, but also in inventiveness, in scientific achieve- opinions will soon be tested by the new ‘ * 
erman ment, and in organising ability. The facts of this war December, when Lord Derby issued his Report, Great 
Britain had more than 5,000,000 men of military age, 
ersed, abundantly prove this claim, and consciousness of the . . ae 
made national power should stimulate the individual to the besides those in the Army. orngy ewe or. 
Ses young fellows have passed their eighteenth birthday. 
ouit _ In the opinion of military writers these men would be 
cater ————— ample enough to maintain a hundred divisions in the 
ane field if their distribution between civil employment and 
ni HE administration of the Military Service Acts | So many expert craftsmen were taken at random by 
hia has not, it appears, provided a sufficient amount | the voluntary system that the combing work to be done 
me of men to make the authorities easy about the future, | is made difficult by old mistakes ; but men enough must 
het and once more the need of men is advertised in | be found, and found as rapidly as possible, since a 
age flurried articles and by screaming placards and head- | great accumulation of reserves will be needed for the 
eill lines. It is to be hoped that the new tribunal, called | campaigns which may be expected next spring. 
the ‘‘ Man-Power Distribution Board,’’ will silence all Political difficulties will arise if the Government finds 
— undignified fuss and clamour by doing its work swiftly | that the age limit must be raised to forty-five. Con- 
= and thoroughly. Its five members comprise a Cabinet | scription for Ireland will be one thorny question, and 
a Minister as chairman (Mr. Chamberlain), a sometime | Labour agitation may produce others. We note, too, 
rer War Minister as vice-chairman (Viscount Midleton), | that in certain quarters where idealistic virtues are 
two Labour Members of Parliament (Mr. Stephen | supposed to reign there is more concern over an exten- 
the Walsh and Mr. G. N. Barnes), and a well-known em- | sion of the age limit to forty-five than over the possible 
ond ployer (Mr. Arthur Balfour, of Sheffield). The War | training of lads for the battle-line. We hope it may 
- Committee has made an effective choice of men. As | not be necessary to send boys of seventeen and 
-_ for the work which they are called upon to do, it is | eighteen into action, for such a blood-tax on early 
ti thus set forth in the phrasing of official English: ‘‘To | youth is tragical and disquieting. With the help 
ur determine all questions arising between Government | of our Dominions and Dependencies it ought not to 
lat Departments relating to the allocation or economic | become essential. Already the stamina of the rising 
of utilisation of man-power for the purpose of the suc- generation is seriously menaced by other evils, as we 
a, cessful prosecution of the war; and, in order to give show this week in some notes on the ill-health of 
id effect to its determination, to direct the Government | children in elementary schools. According to Sir 
n- Departments concerned to create the machinery neces- | George Newman, Chief Medical Officer of the Board 
ir sary to co-ordinate their activities in regard to the | of Education, about twenty-five per cent. of the 
it distribution or utilisation of men and women.”’ This | children in these schools receive little benefit from their 
heavy and obscure verbiage is almost as difficult to | lessons because they are physically unfit. Though the 
: — as a system of German trenches; but official | School Medical Service has worked nobly for eight 
planations show that the Board’s duties need tact, | years, no fewer than 1,250,000 children form an 
Patience, and firmness. ' infantry of suffering in the daily battle of life. Not less 
than 250,000 are seriously crippled, invalided, or dis- 


Army without raising the age limit to forty-five, and abled; the others are weak and ailing. Bad parentage 

without putting disorder into munition factories and appears to be the most prolific cause of this ill-health, 

-and Sir George Newman warns the public and the 

Government that a nation’s future, her safety, and her 


y 
; The main problem is to find enough men for the 
| 


into Government offices. Last April, according to an 
official report, not less than fifty thousand men of mili- 
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strength depend on the survival of her children and 
their physical and mental health. 

In this time of war, then, child-power needs as much 
attention as man-power. While battles take their 
toll of lives and of vigour from our country’s manhood, 
evils in home life and in over-thronged towns breed 
degeneration among boys and girls, and prove that 


peace must be looked upon as a phase of perilous | 
‘* The effects of | 


warfare. Charles Darwin says: 
severe epidemics and wars are soon counterbalanced, 


and more than counterbalanced, in nations placed | 


under favourable conditions ’’; but who can suppose, 


after studying Sir George Newman’s facts, that the 


peace conditions of our national life are friendly to the 
young and to our country’s future? 


PICTURES AND REAL DRAMA. 


HE solid English temperament has its great and 
lasting merits. It has also the defects of its 
qualities. One of these is a depreciation of the powers 
of the imagination. That sovereign faculty has been 
so abused as unbusinesslike that it has fallen into 
desuetude amongst us. The finest things about 
imagination come from ‘‘A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream’’. ‘‘ That’’, says the average Briton, “‘ is 
just what I should expect. A _ wild fairy-story, 
beautiful enough, I grant you, but it has nothing to 
do with life and the work-a-day world.’’ He does not 
recognise the fact that imagination is the one 
important thing in business; he does not see that it 
lies at the root of the human sympathy which makes 
life worth living. 

The higher sort of imagination, which bodies 
forth for us the divine, and brings miracles before us 
as clearly as the commonplaces of everyday life, is 
equally wanting in the artists of our race. Lamb, in 
a trenchant essay, revealed the barrenness of the 
imaginative faculty in the productions of modern art. 
Since his day there have been thousands of what are 
called ‘‘ subject pictures ’’, attempts as futile as that 
of Martin to depict the awful warning at Belshazzar’s 
Feast. Who remembers them? Who to-day ventures 
to say that they are memorable? 

Yet the public, since it cannot body forth pictures 
for itself, insists on having them put before it in 
increasing measure. It wants coloured illustrations; 
it revels in picture papers; it fills the cinematograph 
every day. It would rush to a decent and serious 
drama of the war, if such a thing existed. 

The moving pictures in innumerable halls are the 
popular feature of our age. Unfortunately, they did | 
not, like the drama, begin as an art, still less as a 
religious service; they began as sheer business, and 


_ devastation of war in their homes, do not know all that 
' war means. Private and officer, alike busy with their 
| mortal business, cannot tell how things are done, nor 
' can the most brilliant writer do more than select an 
incident here and there, or the points which he thinks 
| most important or most picturesque. The sun and 
the cinematograph operator, hazardously near the 
sphere of operations, give us everything just as it 
happened. The new war films—that of the Historica! 
Photographer to the Indian Government is no less im- 
pressive than the Somme films—are an education in 
| war as it is. They show us the difficulties of the 
ground, the tearing of barbed wire, which seems a 
| slow process, even with perpetual shells, the steady 
' advance from the trenches, and, alas! those who fall 

in that advance. Drama in this case realises its 
ancient meaning—it is doing stern deeds for which 
|-everything must be sacrificed. 

And the use of these films is just that they show, 
| without concealment or sentimentalism, or loads of 
| adjectives, these sacrifices, the pains which mortal 
| spirit must endure to reach the point desired. All is 
clear, directly offered to the eye—a child could under- 
stand it—and this makes the intervention of lecturers 
excessive and foolish. Who needs to be told that a 
thick line across a map marked with a certain date 
means that our forces reached so far by that day? A 
hundred papers have used this easy method of con- 
veying fact already. The screen can give the neces- 
sary minimum of verbal information; the voice of a 
lecturer is an interference; it confuses the visual and 
the auditory memory. The merit of the cinemato- 
graph is that it simplifies matters by dealing only with 
the former. Painful as these films occasionally are, 
they provide an object-lesson which is needed for an 
unimaginative people, and which should have its effect. 
Who, after seeing them, can groan over losing his 
favourite armchair at his club, or imagine that he is a 
notable example of self-sacrifice when the range of his 
motor-car is restricted, when the train service is not 
what it used to be, when his letters go wrong, or 
when he uses brown sugar instead of white? 

The drama enjoyed or tolerated to-day in picture- 
halls and theatres has ceased to be an abstract and 
brief chronicle of the time. Our theatres cherish, for 
the most part, no plots, no coherent story, no purpose 
beyond raising laughter at casual jests. These war 
pictures are a faithful record of the plots which matter 
most, of that warfare which is by far the most 
important work of the time. They are serious; they 
remind us that the stage was once called the pulpit. 
They are crowded: they may remind the English 
people that amusement is not the sole end of life or 
the sole aim of the theatre. 


they have shown a servile devotion to the sensation 
and sentiment which appeal to the lesser educated | 
section of the crowd. In this sort of drama the man | 
with the revolver has the best of it, and the woman 
with good looks, however criminal, always comes out 
right in the end, because her face is her fortune. 
Events of the day have, of course, been treated, but 
in a hasty fashion, as if they were not worth the 
attention paid to the female burglar, the American 
prize detective, and the practical jokes of the most 
popular clown in the world. 

At long last the cinematograph begins to improve, 
and it has now given us in the new war films a series 
of pictures of the highest interest and importance—on 
the one business which concerns everybody, on which, 
indeed, our very existence as a nation depends. The 
immensity of the war is beyond human conception. A 
tiny corner of it, which has meant enough heroism, 
stern calculation, and sacrifice of life to equal the 
stories of romance we should have denounced a few | 
years since as melodramatic, may get in the official 
despatches a few words, or none at all. The wealth 


of V.C.’s in our Army is glorious and extraordinary ; 
but, even so, many heroes have perished unnoted, and 


THE GREAT WAR. 


APPRECIATION (NO. 112) BY VIEILLE MoustTacue. 
THE SOMME. 

HE Allies in the West are beginning to earn 
their Flag days. We are slow in recognising 

what amount of success justifies a day for shouting 
and hosannahs, but a few more red-letter gains such 
as were made by the French across the Bapaume- 
Péronne road, as well as at Rancourt and Hill 76 to 
the north-west of Péronne, and by the British at Bois 
des Bouleaux, Ginchy, Flers, Martinpuich, and Cour- 
celette in the days following, should satisfy the more 
optimistic of our foes that they have met their master. 
Troops are not ejected from defensive works with 
comparative ease unless their moral has been so 
grievously shaken by previous defeats that they ac- 
knowledge they are out-gunned by hostile artillery and 
out-fought by enemy infantry. To both arms of the 
Service we owe much, but how helpless would either 


our people, who have never, like the French, had the ij be if robbed of eyes and ears! The mastership of the 
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air has been the forerunner of victory; but now we 
see these fearless airmen actually joining in the fire- 
fight in co-operation with other arms, while the 
heavens are held at will by comrades detailed for that | 
duty. We have learnt from the German during | 
the two past years the way to beat him at his 


She hoped to break the heart of France and force her 


to make a separate peace. She failed disastrously. 


The month of July saw the British at last justified in 
opening their own campaign, and, to the astonishment 
of the world, found that France, with her indomitable 
General Foch, was ready to co-operate and play her 


own game of war. And now that he realises that we | part in the campaign. Whatever was to be the 


are masters of the art of modern war, have equal 


appliances, and are superior in numbers, his heart 
fails him, and in proportion as his ‘‘ will to conquer ”’ 
slackens off, so does that of the 
Science has also given the German a surprise, though of 
ail people he has steadily put his brains into the study 
of every devilish contrivance for manslaughter. He 


positively quails before the crawling ‘‘tanks’”’ that | 


carry destruction to his ranks. 
is slowly turning against the German in the West. 
Pushed out of his third lines of defence at various 


points which confront the Anglo-French in the angle 


between the River Ancre and the Somme, the Ger- 
man has had little leisure to construct a defensive line 


which can compare with the very serious labyrinth | 
that he opposed to the Allied arms in the early days | 


of the great battle. Here and there points d’appui in 
the shape of formidable outworks are to be found, 
links in the chain of the line of resistance posted well 
to the rear of the original front defensive line. We 
are about to open a contest for one if not two of these 
support works, one at Combles and the other at 
Péronne. 
cess of the attacks made by our Ally on the 12th and 
13th inst., and the equally successful venture of 
British arms on the two subsequent days, Combles 
has every chance of being strangled, and of being won 
by a fire-fight pure and simple. Not so Péronne, 
which, though hammered daily by long-range weapons, 
is fortunate in having a stout sentinel in Mont St. 
Quentin, which guards the entrance to the town on 
the north, while the streamlet of La Tortille forms an 
obstacle to attack from the north-west. Péronne has 
seen Gaul and Teuton at bay before now. 
révanche is not far distant. With the capture of 
Combles we may expect a more easy path for our 
arms towards the East. Fine rolling downs meet the 
eye. No such formidable defensive works can be 
expected as those left behind, upon which for two 
years so much thought and labour has been expended. 
If Combles be taken by pure strangulation and by 


leaving no life blood in her defence, the method may | 


be the precursor of the capture of other thorny points 
which obstruct the path of the Allies to the East. We 
doubt, however, whether the moral of our enemy 
has so considerably deteriorated that a desperate 
effort for the relief of Combles will not be launched. 
Should such not occur, other motives must be at work 
in German strategy. Other plans must be maturing 
in the brain of the great General Staff. A week or 


two should show us whether, under the cloak of Hin- | 


denburg’s magic name, the design of the new strategic 
proposal by Falkenhayn will not be carried out after 
all. 


at arms that she has been put to in the western 
theatre in 1916. 
attempt of her own seeking, after making a well-nigh 
superhuman effort. She attacked the stronghold at a 


time of her own choosing, and with all the means at — 
hand to wage a combat on her favourite system of an > 


unsparing offensive. Whatever may have been her 
Strategic objective, she also had a further purpose. 


Allies increase. | 


The War Picture Map | 


Thanks to the marvellous rapidity and suc- | 


The | 


Germany has been worsted in the two great trials 


She has failed at Verdun in an 


| strategic purpose of any offensive of the Allies in the 
_ western theatre, they were certain of having to face 
_ one serious initial trouble. A powerful, well-thought- 
| out defensive system had to be broken through. The 
| very effort, even if successful, would tend to shake 
| the moral of the best disciplined armies and render 
| them unfitted for continued action. 
| The lesson that Germany has learnt in the past 
three months is that where she herself, with all her 
| well-planned contrivances for war, has failed, her foes 
have succeeded. The German war map of the West 
as it stands to-day, compared with that which was 


presented to the people on 1 July 1916, is the 
_ terrible confession of a second defeat. To fail in both 
Look- 


_ the offensive and the defensive is indeed to fail. 
ing back to the days of Ypres two years ago, can we 
ever sufficiently extol the courage, endurance, and 
unflinching heroism of that brave little army of 
Regulars who withstood the countless hordes of first- 
_ line Germans which were hurled against them? They 
fought for England on the Yser and at Ypres to de- 
' fend the land of their birth. Now, on the banks of 
the Somme, new armies are fighting both for France 
and England, no longer to defend them, but with all 
the spirit of the attacker, in the endeavour to crush for 
ever the vile creature that has sullied the sacred soil 
of honourable nations. The Allies have the domination 
well established, and the enemy knows it. As the 
| foe grows weaker the Anglo-French forces gain in 
| strength. We can picture the conundrum which faces 
' the new war chiefs whom the Kaiser has called to his 


Councils. 


THE DosBRupjA. 


| 
The cloud in the East in the region of the Dobrudja 
| gathers in size. True, we read of its portent through 
| foreign eyes, but it were as well to acknowledge that 
| all has not gone as well as might have been with our 
| new Ally. The truth is that, when a nation elects of her 
| own will to go to war, the conception of the strategy 
under which she puts her armies into the field should be 
| one that contemplates an offensive in as many direc- 
tions as the numbers in her ranks justify. Roumania 
"had not completed her mobilisation when she declared 
_war. She was out of touch with her Ally, Russia, 
| throughout her frontier; she was rightly looking for 
| speedy action on her western borders to secure the 
passes that led into Transylvania and thence into Hun- 
gary. She seems to have forgotten that she was con- 
| fronted near her own soil, across the Danube, by a 
| strong, war-tried army, and that this army was com- 
manded by a German, von Mackensen, who has made a 
name for kimself in war, and deservedly so. The 
Dobrudja can hardly be called a fighting land for choice. 
In this quadrilateral, which lies between the Danube, 
where it turns northwards, and the Black Sea, a variety 
| of marsh, lagoon, steppe country, and mountain is 
to be found. In the steppe country water is 
_ scarce. It is uninviting in so many ways that 
settlements are sparse, and under such conditions 
roads are few and not of the best. It is on this district, 
some 100 miles long and 60 miles broad, that the eyes 
_ of the military world are now turned when looking east- 
ward. The objective of the Bulgarian Army can be no 
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other than the great bridge that traverses the mouth of 
the Danube on the route from Constanza to Bukarest. 
It is the only structure that crosses the mighty river 
between its mouth and the town of Belgrade in Serbia. 
The Dobrudja by its position allows of an offensive 
from the north by Roumania or an ally to be conducted 
along the eastern coast of the Balkan Peninsula. There 
are no mountainous regions of much importance to bar 
the way to Constantinople. On the other hand, Bul- 
garia has run a line of defensive works extending west- 
ward from her port at Varna along the southern line of 
the Danube. We are not in the secrets of the Allied 
* Staff that conducts the joint operations of Russia and 
Roumania. They may purport a holding defensive well 
south of the great bridge, while an attempt may be 
made to venture a crossing higher up, as was done by 
both armies in 1877 in their campaign for the delivery 
of Bulgaria from the yoke of Turkey. Not quite a 
scheme that would appeal to a Staff in these modern 
times of submarines, torpedoes, and other engines of 
destruction in river and sea warfare. Bulgaria has suc- 
ceeded to a point in her campaign in the Dobrudja for 
the simple reason that she held the finest weapon in 
war, the power of the initiative, in her hand. Turkey, 


scenting danger from afar, has joined forces. Bulgaria | 


apparently can find still more forces to spare from her 
Macedonian front owing to the political complications 
which have developed. From the spark that has arisen 
in the Dobrudja there are all the makings of a 
conflagration. 


MIDDLE ARTICLES. 
SKETCHES FROM THE FRONT.—VI. 
IN AN ELYSIAN FIELD. 

By a SERGEANT IN KITCHENER’S ARMY. 


HE field with the single poplar was like an 
Elysian field in the evening sun. The cuckoo 
flowers shook their delicate petals in the breeze, and | 
looking westward each blade of grass shone trans- 
parent gold. The breeze, mild and persistent, carried 
to the nostrils the very breath of existence. 

As every colour of the spectrum combines to form 
daylight, so every natural odour seemed here combined 
to form the smell of Spring, unfathomable promise, 
Earth with a thousand summers in her breast. The 
breeze had turned a windmill all day on top of the hill. 
Even as I watched I seemed to smell the freshly 
ground flour. The young elm leaves, the maturer 
poplars, the hawthorn, the plum blossoms, the wood 
smoke from cottage chimneys, the farm, the fresh 
grass—all yielded something to be borne away and 
mingled in a common message: that Summer had 
come, and with it a mutual joy in their labour for 
Nature and man. 

Returning towards the town where it lay on the hill— 
a little world of roofs, walls, and spires, crowned by its | 
Flemish belfry and square church tower—that message 
was not denied. A hundred dormer windows winked 
at the setting sun, young lilac peeped over garden 
walls, the gold weathercock burned like a star above 
the belfry, and the lines of tiled and slated roof, bricks, 
and masonry mingled with earth and sky. The little 
city had been built when men still took joy in the 
form they created, and the harmony of those forms 
with the forms of Nature was not a trick of moon- 
light, or of twilight silhouette, but in the full level of 
the sun, and confronted by matchless trees. 

Here has been no great single man’s mind, architect 
-or artist; but the work of numerous common minds | 
holds its own in beauty. What beauty, then, must be | 
potential in the common minds of men when they are | 
left undisturbed! From the past there seemed to | 
come to the nostrils of a man another gale of spring, © 
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| compounded from all the flower-like hopes, aspira of light 
| tions, and joys of men’s minds, seeds dropped f. a 
| old achievements in perennial blossoms, the rich, rhe © 
| various foliage of elder generations, unseen buf 4 wit 
fruitful; the two gales, sensible and insensibk i 
| mingled in a common inspiration of life. of sleer 
| With the recollection of this inspiration I woke tart a 
shortly after midnight, to a veritable nightmare, 
_ night orderly, with flickering lamp, came down th: and loo! 
_ corridor and waked me and others. The word ‘ gas” gergean 
/ was heard, and almost at the same moment someon from th 
_ coughed. Then it seemed that everyone in every place lands. 
_ was suddenly awake and apprehensive. Rising, I put me wal 
| my head through a hole in the roof and felt the breez all, anc 
| —felt the gentle persistence as on the evening before, that? 
| It was quite dark outside. ens nC 
| The breeze had changed; it was now the breeze of saying 
Death. Powers of Satan, intangible and hideous Evil, § ine vic 
have ye then achieved thus far, to use for your ow § yithou 
purpose the wind that bloweth where it listeth? Inf yarnec 
the coughing silence there seemed a moment when the § cif’ 
| infinite, delicate senses of smell, capable of the rarest occasic 
' suggestion and association, revealed the sense of inadeq 
| mysterious, malicious Hatred. The impression of Evi 9 cufere 
' was as real and as complex as that of the good had blame 
been. The senses seemed to be struck, yet the blow crime: 
persisted and penetrated. There came upon them the hands 
conviction of corrosion and active destruction, and at § were f 
the same time of subtle poison. Both curiosity and 
dread were provoked. The smell brought recollec- 
tions of hospital, workshop, laboratory. It conveyed § with t 
the indoor sweat of alchemists and brewers of § We h 
potions; it had come across hills and woods; it had J aimos 
swept the countryside, vet seemed to emerge only § older 
from the lungs of hell. It was as powerful and sug- F time. 
gestive as that other gale had been. Who had § troub 
laboured with test tubes and threaded labyrinths to sign « 
achieve this? Who had yielded to spells of unholy I beg 
curiosity, who had gone blind, who had ruined their to ris 
health, who had spent whole lives of labour to pro other 
duce this, the wind of Death, the smell of Chaos? whelt 
For some time the rapid, thunderous noise of many immc 
guns in action had filled the ear. A bombardment was from 
in progress, and seemed in its rage to be the growl field 
of one devil acknowledging another. Yet here, too, shoul 
was another ghostly gale, compounded of the was 
indifferent, mad strifes and vanities, old failures and fight 
animosities of man, the smell of the unswept mad- mear 
_ house of the human mind, where alone such genii and It w: 
shadows could be developed as now disturb the world’s be; : 
peace. suffe 


Yet next morning the sun shone, bacon frizzled for 


breakfast, the aspect of the world was unchanged. 
Only a tell-tale dullness on all polished metal surfaces 
was proof of the gas, if proof was needed. Everyone 
| lightly talked of it; at breakfast it took its place along 
_ with such subjects as whether the division was really [’ 
going to the Portuguese front or not, whether jam had 
deteriorated, and who would lose an hour’s leave by a fe 
the Daylight Saving Bill. No; after all, it was only eigh 
another eventless incident, like so many in war, with- Mor 
out result, save a few more deaths of unknown won 
persons—forgotten two meals hence. << 
But what whisper is this?—a party required at once — 
to help with gas patients at the C.C.S. . . . What an —_ 
increase in the number of swallows there has been this a 
last week! . . . Sergeant, will you take so-and-so and fs ; 
so-and-so? . . . Roll that tent flap up over there. .. . = 
Have we to supply parties to help every blinking "ys 
medical unit in Flanders? . . . 
In the court of the casualty clearing station several = 
marquees had -been pitched without side curtains, to a 
receive gas patients. The ambulance cars came down “ 
_ the slope under the live trees, crunching the stone, and pee ; 
_ stopped at the main entrance. Here a little group of ow 
_ orderlies waited to unload as swiftly as possible. Here 2 
was a sequel then, after all. 
The patients were first placed side by side. They a 
were at once examined and classified roughly as slight ys 
cases or severe. Several marquees had been pitched I 
under the trees without curtains, giving the maximum 
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of light and air, and here they were carried and placed 
according to their condition. 

The orderlies raised the flaps of each ambulance car 
and withdrew the stretcher, working busily while the 
griver in front, with eyes heavy from dust and lack 
of sleep, gazed vacantly in front of him, waiting to 
start a return journey. : : 

A N.C.O. stood beside me once during the morning 
and looked round on his patients. He was a R.A.M.C. 
sergeant of standing and experience, one who, risen 
from the ranks, had seen health and disease in many 
lands. He said to me: ‘ This sort of thing makes 
me want to suffer everything for everybody, once for 
all, and get it over’’. I started. What thought was 
that? Where had I heard it before? But his face 
was no further commentary. I heard a quiet voice 
saying: ‘“‘ You must remember these men are partly 
the victims of their own folly; they have been caught 
without their smoke helmets. They are repeatedly 
warned. It is impossible to guard a man against him- 
self. There is no death among the officers on this 
occasion.”’ How true that was; but, equally, how 
inadequate! I heard no word of complaint from the 
sufferers; they seemed to reply: ‘‘Oh, we are to 
blame!’’ Yet, even so, does the punishment fit the 
crime? What suffering is potential in the cunning 
hands of man! The day wore through; those who 
were fortunate gradually became easier and better. 

* * * * * * 

Late the same evening I walked again in the field 
with the single poplar, but walked rather shamefacedly. 
We had been dismissed, and I had found my way here 
almost without choice. The same cuckoo flowers were 
older by a spring day, the grasses a day nearer hay- 
time. But whatever form death took for them, it 
troubled them not. There was no sign but the same 
sign of joy in a rich process of life. Even as I walked 
I began to forget the day’s glamour: my mind began 
to right itself like a good ship. But what of those 
other minds—those who, apparently, had gone down, 
whelmed in foul seas, without hope? Was not 
immortality an old, old tradition among men, apart 
from creeds? Why should I be now in my Elysian 
field quite naturally regaining strength, and why 
should not those others be in theirs? Elysian fields 
was a belief of the old Greeks for those who died 
fighting. It meant much—both here and beyond; it 
meant that Consciousness would not be abused by God. 
It was hard both to think and to suffer, but so it must 
be; and so the Beauty shall be discerned equal to the 
suffering, and more than equal. 


THE ARMY CLOTHING SCANDAL. 
By ARTHUR A, BAUMANN. 


T is astounding for what small sums a certain type 
of man will sell his country. Asseling pocketed 

a few hundreds by signing a paper to the effect that 
eight thousand razors were sixteen thousand, and 
Montague made a “‘fiver’’ by rejecting 100 pairs of 
trousers out of 10,000 which he knew were badly 
stitched. Everyone must share Mr. Justice Low’s 
wrath that the rascally contractors who bribed the 
viewers, by turning King’s evidence, escaped the 
punishment of their accomplices. It is obvious that a 
shortage of 8,000 razors, or the delivery of 9,900 
badly sewn trousers, cannot affect the course of the 
war, or have more serious results than a larger number 
of unshorn chins, and some thousands of abraded, 
perhaps exposed, legs. But men who, for a few 
pounds, are capable of depriving their countrymen in 
the trenches of razors and trousers would almost 
certainly, for a few more pounds, deprive them, if they 
got the chance, of more important things, such as 
bayonets, rifles, or cartridges. The questions of 
public interest are: Who is responsible for this sordid 


The Army contractor has, from time immemorial, 

been regarded as a rogue. Marlborough stole a per- 

centage of the soldiers’ pay, and took commissions 

from the contractors who supplied the troops with 

bread and uniforms. But Marlborough was a genius, 

and he in some measure atoned for his thefts by 

winning victories. Though he was a dangerous 

model, the Great Duke had plenty of imitators in the 

field of corruption, not of battle. For a great many 

years, in the good old times, the clothing and feeding 
of his regiment was the business of the colonel, who 
was allowed to regard it as a source of profit. When 
the robbery of the State and the soldier had grown to 
intolerable dimensions, a Government factory for the 
provision of clothes and military stores was estab- 
lished, about the middle of Victoria’s reign. A few 
years later the military stores and clothing were 
separated, and Sir George Ramsay became the director 
of the clothing establishment. Ramsay was a good 
type of public official, but he was allowed to remain 
at his post till he was too old, and matters began to 
drift. In 1893 a very capable and distinguished civil 
servant at the War Office, Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson, 
was appointed Director-General of the Royal Army 
Clothing Department at Pimlico. During the four or 
five years of his rule the Clothing Factory became a 
really efficient, clean, and economically managed 
department. The Director-General took the trouble to 
acquaint himself with the business of the cloth mills of 
Yorkshire and Stroud, and the boot factories of 
Northampton and Leicester. But Sir Guy Fleetwood 
Wilson was wanted for other and higher appoint- 
ments. When he left the Pimlico establishment, 
somewhere about 1897, the fatal mistake was made of 
turning a civil clothing factory into a military estab- 
lishment. Swarms of colonels and majors were 
appointed, and the control was allowed to drift into 
the hands of quartermasters and quartermaster- 
sergeants. 

Technically, I suppose, the Pimlico Clothing Factory 
is under the Quartermaster-General. But he is, 
obviously, too far removed from the scene, and has too 
many other duties to exercise any real supervision over 
clothing, or any real control over viewers and 
inspectors. What is wanted now is the restoration of 
civilian control. Army officers, however zealous and 
honest, are at a disadvantage in dealing with articles 
of commerce. The inspection of rifles and ammuni- 
tion is a mechanical function, in which mistakes cannot 
be made. Rifles and guns are a matter of measure- 
ment and of weight: anybody can do it. Ammunition 
is presumably tested by scientific people. But when 
you come to ordinary articles of trade the officer is 
nonplussed. He knows, for instance, that razors cut 
the chin, and trousers cover the leg, or are supposed 
to. But he cannot tell at a glance whether trousers 
are badly stitched, or boots scamped, or razors made 
of sound steel. Unfortunately for Tommy, the officer 
thinks he can tell, or he leaves it to quartermasters 
and viewers and inspectors, who view and inspect in 
the manner we have seen. We shall, no doubt, be 
deluged by the usual Press clatter about appointing ‘‘a 
business man ’’, and possibly some master clothier or 
cutler, from whom business has retired, will be 
appointed, and will disappoint. The thing to do is for 
the Secretary of State to select a civil servant of high 
position and acknowledged competence and make him 
solely responsible for the Clothing Factory. Let him 
select his expert subordinates and choose his con- 
tractors. The low type of commercial firm, often with- 
out capital, and generally unknown, selected to fill 
important contracts must strike everybody with 
amazement. A very little inquiry in the right com- 
mercial quarters would have ruled out such contractors 
as appeared in the Central Criminal Court. . The 
scandal has arisen owing to the sub-division of 
responsibility into a thousand fragments, with the 


scandal of the Army Clothing Factory at Pimlico? 
And are the bribery and corruption confined to this 
department ? 


usual result of total irresponsibility. The cure is to 
, concentrate responsibility upon a civil servant of 
| reputation. 
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INVOCATION. 
once, 
9 Just once, to feel you near, to take your hand, 
To hear you speak, no matter what you say: 
Only your tone, the sweet tone like the sea, 
A little troubled, a little low for me, 
The music of your being and its lure. 


Speak. 


All that you are, ail that you yet may be, 

Spirit and sense, your dual mystery, 

Carried on that low utterance comes to me. 

(Ah, note of trouble, for other ears too fine !) 

Speak. I am here. All senses merged in one 

Attend your tone, receive you, make you mine. 
BEATRICE CREGAN. 


THE REALM OF ELEGY. 


ORROW at its height, and in the first blank days 
of nothingness which follow those of danger and 


distress, is repetitive; it cherishes the refrain of a) 


passing bell. So, too, it is with the full outburst of 
joy, as in that supreme Psalm which Thackeray, a 
master here, 
that sow in tears shall reap in joy.’’ The literary 
artist might have been satisfied with that exquisite 
parallel, but the Psalmist continues and expands his 
thought :— 

‘He that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing precious 
seed, shall doubtless come again with rejoicing, bring- 
ing his sheaves with him.”’ ; 

King Lear, when the agony of hope against hope is 
over, and the loss of his pearl of daughters is fixed in 
his mind, exclaims : 

‘*No, no; no life! 

Why should a dog, a horse, a rat have life, 

And thou no breath at all? Thou’lt come no more, 

Never, never, never, never, never! ”’ 

For the most part, however, the poets who have 
dwelt on death have rendered emotion when it is 
calmer and less violent, when it is not, perhaps, re- 


membered in tranquillity, but still softened by the | 


slow yet cértain effect of healing time, removed from — 
that period when all life seems spectral. The famous — 
elegists from the ancient Greek to Arnold and Swin-_ 


burne celebrate at this distance their cherished dead. 
They have seen that sheer grief avails nothing, ‘‘ that 
Death nor heeds nor hears distress ’’; they have found 
a pleasure, if a melancholy pleasure, in commemorat- 
ing the worth of the lost, his high place in life, his 
example for others. 

The accolade of death ennobles all, and brings grief 
in due time to every human heart. Yet sorrow is not 
death’s sole prerogative, as it might seem from the 
Oxford Anthology which lies before us.* Sunt lacrime 
rerum, there are tears for the things that are, no less 


than those that are beyond recall: for lost love among | 


the living, for lives shattered and misused izrép 
popov, beyond that which is ordained, for those 


divisions of kindred spirits which ‘‘ work like mad- | 


ness in the brain Thus Mr. Macphail’s ‘‘ Book of 
Sorrow,’’ in taking Death in many aspects as_ its 
theme, has a restriction which its title does not imply. 
From his preface we gather that he is busy in 
Flanders. At home and at leisure, 
added the words ‘‘ chosen and edited’’ to his title- 
page, repeating the form of ‘‘ The Oxford Book of 
English Verse ”’. 


Yet, when we come to examine his pages, we see 
that he has wisely gone beyond sorrow. To make a 
luxury of grief does not tend in literary hands, per- 
haps, to a ‘‘sad mechanic exercise ’’, but it leads to 
a love of lovely words for their own sake. By the 
general English mind any excess of emotion, anything 
morbid, is shunned. 


***The Book of Sorrow’’. 
Mitford. 6s. net. 


By Andrew Macphail. Humphrey 


he would have 


if ever, has put into ‘‘ Esmond.’’ ‘‘ They | 


a Why tell you me of moderation? 
The grief is fine, full, perfect that I taste, 


And violenteth in a sense as strong 

As that which causeth it: how can I moderate it?” 
_ Shakespeare has put these words into the mouth of 
the wanton Cressida. The English way in suprem 


_ trials is something like Stoicism—not the inhuman anj 
_ rarefied virtue of Marcus Aurelius, but the restrain; 
_and reserve with which Walter Scott met the loss of 


his dear ones. So it is a relief to find that Mr. Map. 


_ phail’s anthology is not really one of undiluted sorroy, 


His various and somewhat capriciously named sections 


, begin with ‘‘ Serenity’’, and include ‘‘ Victory”, 
Tender Memory ’’, and ‘‘ Compensation ”’. 
| Tabley’s chorus from the ‘‘ Medea ”’ tells us of death 
| as the end of weariness :— 


Lord 


*“ Love is abolish’d; well, that this is so; 
We knew him best as Pain. 
The gods are all cast out, and let them go, 
Who ever found them gain? ”’ 
Wonder and beauty alone are pictured in the pas. 


| sage of Shelley from ‘‘ The Daemon of the World”, 


and it is rather the sorrows of the damned and living 
than the peace of the dead which Kipling works w 
with slang and picturesque detail in ‘‘ Gentlemen. 
Rankers’’. We even find under the section * In. 
evitable ’’ Shallow’s worldly conversation with Silence 
concerning old Double, which has little of sorrow in 
it, and Waller’s ‘‘ Go, Lovely Rose ’’, the burden of 
which is that youth and beauty are not to be wasted, 
The ‘‘ Lyke-wake Dirge 
‘This ae nighte, this ae nighte, 
Every nighte and alle ’’— 

reveals no grief for the dead, no sentiment, only a 
stern recognition of the ancient doctrine that good and 
evil deeds in this world are rewarded with like treat- 
ment in the next. Nor is there much of melancholy in 
Johnson’s severely truthful and for that reason more 
affecting lines on his humble friend Levet. The 
labourer, full of years and rich in kindly service, was 
gone home. 

Yet the anthology is, in the main, a record of that 
haunting grief and regret so well expressed in the 
Latin desiderium, and Mr. Macphail, besides his own 
rather studied efforts, has found an abundance of verse 
which well deserves its place, especially from modern 
pens. His care and research are beyond doubt. 
Woman writers here claim an unusual notice. The 
‘Sonnets from the Portuguese’’ rank with the 
highest. We may even place the beautiful sim- 
plicity of Christina Rossetti above the richly elaborate 
sonnets of her painter-brother. Of the acknowledged 
classics of elegy and memorial in the English tongue 
nearly all that we wish for is here, and a goodly com- 
pany of immortals they make. Much of Tennyson's 
Memoriam ’’ appears under different sections. 
Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth, Keats—all are 
included, but we may find a readier appeal in lesser 
masters, in the wonderful ode Collins devotes to— 

‘““the brave who sink to rest 
By all their country’s wishes blest ’’, 
or in the sweet and tender vision of Henry King— 
‘’ They are all gone into the world of light, 
And I alone sit ling’ring here; 
Their very memory is fair and bright, 
And my sad thoughts doth clear.’’ 

A few of Mr. Macphail’s selections are, we think, 
below the necessary standard, such as Cato’s frigid 
soliloquy from Addison’s play and some pieces by Mrs. 
Hemans. Her ‘Greek Lament” reminds us that 
there are flowers to be culled from a host of trans- 
lators. In this field Mr. Macphail has unduly _re- 
stricted himself. Heine was inevitable, and the choice 
of versions is good. Deft hands, too, have trans- 
muted for us the grace of France and Italy. We find 
one or two poems by Héléne Vacaresco, another from 
the Ukrainian, and the famous version of 
“ Heraclitus ’”’, with the original of which Callimachus 
should have been credited. But the Greek Anthology, 
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though Landor’s clear-cut jewels of the purest lustre 
remind us of it on several pages, is not well known to 
Mr. Macphail. How else could he have omitted the 
grandly simple tribute which Simonides paid to the 
Spartans who fell at Thermopylae, and which has been 
echoed in a South African monument to our own 
dead? In Latin there is the no less poignant ‘‘ Ave 
atque Vale’’ of the ‘‘tenderest of Roman poets 
nineteen hundred years ago’’. No one, perhaps, can 
render as he would this haunting cry for a lost brother. 
It needs happy moments for this skill, but they come 
sometimes to those who have no great name in poetry 
or scholarship. Leigh Hunt in 1819 made this little 
gem out of Martial: 


‘* Underneath this greedy stone 
Lies little sweet Erotion ; 
Whom the Fates, with hearts as cold, 
Nipped away at six years old. 
Thou, whoever thou mayst be, 
That hast this small field after me, 
Let the yearly rites be paid 
To her little slender shade ; 
So shall no disease or jar 
Hurt thy house, or chill thy Lar ; 
But this tomb here be alone 
The only melancholy stone.’’ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE BULGARIANS. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REviIEw. 
Chelsea. 

Sir,—The word ‘ Bulgaria’’ is a by-word for 
treachery and ruthless cruelty. I am informed by a 
high Serbian authority, the Rev. Dr. Nicholas 
Velimirovich, that last October Dr. Gentchieff, one of 
the chief officials at the Court of Ferdinand at Sofia, 
met a Serbian professor in Switzerland and told him 
that Bulgaria, with the full approval of the great 
majority of the nation, had entered into the war with 
the design of becoming the head of a vast Balkan 
Empire if Germany and Austria won the war—as they 
then considered certain ; but that if matters went other- 
wise, they would expel or kill King Ferdinand and go 
down on their knees to Russia and France and beg for 
pardon, which they knew would be granted on the 
intercession of British pro-Bulgars. In the latter case 
they would throw over Germany, Austria, and Turkey, 
if there was any Turkey left to throw over. 

One thing, above all others, the Bulgars desire, 
the crushing and extermination of Serbia, especially 
as they cannot forgive that heroic and long-suffering 
little nation for having so defeated them when 
Bulgaria and its arch-treacherous monarch turned on 
his allies after the Turks had been disposed of. Hence 
the fury of the Bulgars against the Serbian people, 
upon whom they perpetrated outrages and atrocities 
quite as bad as those wrought by the Germans in 
Belgium and France. Besides, they murdered their 
Serbian prisoners wholesale, in pursuance especially 
of orders given to them by Prince Rupprecht of 
Bavaria, General von Stenger, and others. M. 
Barthou, formerly Prime Minister of France, has 
stated justly that the complete restoration of Serbia 
will not be sufficient punishment for the treachery and 
cruelties of Bulgaria. 

This judgment will meet the approval of every 
honourable man of the Allied countries. She has 
shown no mercy in her treatment of Serbia, and she 
can expect none to be shown to her when the day of 
reckoning comes. Her chastisement may be left to 
Russia, who can be trusted to carry it out as 
thoroughly as she helped Bulgaria in 1879 to throw 
off the Turkish yoke. As Father Nicholas has 
written: ‘‘ We repent a little that we complained so 
strongly against the Turks and their cruel rule in 
Serbia during 500 years, since we have seen the 
cruelties of the quasi-Christian nations—Germans, 


ars, and Bu . Never was Serbia in such 
re as she now npn in such a darkness. Who 
will deliver her? ’’ The reply comes from the north: 
Russia, who is absolutely as bent on restoring the 
martyred little nation of heroes and on punishing the 
Bulgars as we and the French are resolved to give 
back to Belgium all she has been robbed of, and in 
crushing Germany, as the following incident shows. 

A few days ago the Slavenophil Society, known in 
Germany as the Panslavistic Society, which is under 
official Russian protection, met at Petrograd—till the 
unparalleled treachery of Bulgaria towards Russia, 
this powerful and representative society was most 
favourable to Bulgaria—and passed some _ very 
important resolutions to the effect that the responsi- 
bility for entering into the war against the Allies 
rested in the Bulgarian people as well as the King, 
that she had shown herself to be quite unfit to be an 
independent country, and that her status quo before 
the war must not on any account be restored. It is 
rumoured widely—one hopes without foundation— 
that there are among us people who, probably 
obsessed by the old Gladstonian tradition, would 
pardon Bulgaria and receive her with open arms if she 
were again treacherous—this time to Germany—and 
who would act in the manner foreshadowed by Mons. 
Gentchieff. Probably there is not much truth in these 
reports; but it behoves the public to keep its eyes 
open, lest such a deed of treachery to Serbia and 
insult to Russia should be, however remotely, con- 
templated. To say that King Ferdinand, and not the 
Bulgars, is responsible for the war and the ferocious 
savagery with which the Serbians were, and are, 
treated, is equivalent to asserting that the Kaiser alone 
is guilty, and not the German nation. 

Your obedient servant, 
ALFRED E. TURNER. 


OPTIMISTS. 
To the Editor of the SarurDay Review. 
16 September. 
Str,—In your noble article this week on Optimists: and 
Optimists you make, if I may venture to say so, a slip, 
which is not worthy of your habitual carefulness of ex- 
pression. You say that ‘‘ The earth of Picardy holds many 
optimists ’’. It does not hold the optimists. It only holds 
their bodies. I quite admit that the battle-soil of Picardy is 
as sacred as any quiet churchyard at home, or as West- 
minster Abbey. But the optimists are not there. 
If a star were confin’d into a tomb, 
Her captive flames must needs burn there ; 
But when the hand that lockt her up gives room 
She’ll shine through all the spheere. 


Yours faithfully, 


PEACE TERMS. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REviEw. 
Dundee, 
4 September 1916. 

Sir,—It is gratifying that the Allies, from the humblest 
to the highest, are united in an indissoluble manner on the 
great point at issue, viz., that there shall be no compromise 
or terms of peace until the military power of Germany is 
annihilated, root and branch. Indisputable evidence to that 
effect could be cited from every nation at war with the 
Central Powers. M. Jacques Bainville, in the ‘‘ Revue des 
Deux Mondes’’, Paris, for August, gives several striking 
instances. A country gentleman in Russia was surprised 
at the intelligence exhibited by workmen on his estate. 
One of them said to him : ‘‘ It is necessary that the Germans 
be beaten completely; if not, thou wilt see that they will 
yoke you to the plough, like me’’. . 

The German has for years been known amongst the 
Russian people under the name of ‘‘colon’’, a parasite 
exploiter; an unpitying master who treated the moujik as 
a beast, and as the negroes were treated by the South 
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American planter. So says Herren. M. Jacques Bain- 
ville states that he was in a mansion house in Petrograd 
last winter. The conversation turned on the cause, the 
origin, and the nature of the European war. M. de T—— 
is an old Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs. Suddenly 
he said: ‘‘ This war for me is a war of redemption. Yes, 
allow me to speak as I think: we who have lived in those 
ancient times. Russia and England atone to-day for the 
error that they committed in 1870 in allowing the power of 
Prussia to increase over the defeat of France.’’ 

Some days later that mystic realist of the war, with the 
profound view of its historic causes, gave a striking illus- 
tration. They had learned, he said, that the grandson of 
Chancellor Gortchakoff was grievously wounded on the line 
of fire. Two months afterwards the grandson of Gladstone 
was killed in Artois. Thus these two statesmen, who had 
held between their hands the destinies of Europe forty-five 
years before, and who, according to M. de T——, had 
allowed the great Prussian power to elevate itself on the 
defeat of France—Gortchakoff and Gladstone—found them- 
selves, after two generations, struck by the same enemy 
in their own descendants, in their own flesh. 

That idea, which has awakened the old dogma of rever- 
sibility, is also, definitely and politically, that which has 
founded the Triple Entente. 

I am, etc., 
Tuomas Ocitvy. 


In war punishment cannot be inflicted by order of a 
higher power, for no such power exists. It must be in- 
flicted by the wronged parties themselves, and thus will 
resemble the private vendettas which preceded the estab- 
lishment of civil government. Every act, good or bad, 
which is done is said to have its effect. One might sup- 
pose from their acts that the Germans had gone back in 
morality to the stage of the Israelites before the times of 
Isaiah. 

Punishment differs from revenge in that it is inflicted for 
the public good, by lawful authority. The nineteenth cen- 
tury has seen the mitigation of the criminal laws in all 
States (not excepting Germany), and in attempts to reform 
such conditions of life as lead to crime. 

It is to be hoped that this war will not tend to brutalise 
mankind again by reviving so much suffering and misery. 

I am, yours faithfully, 
J. K. C. Srrary. 


THE MISUSE OF ENGLISH. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Revirw. 
Sir,—In your issue for 16 September Mr. Muirhead 
Little complains that the word ‘ obsession” is wrongly 
used for ‘‘ possession’. But surely it does not make much 
odds whether the Devil besieges a mind or possesses it. 
His presence is felt similarly in either case. Assertions as 
to English are easy: examples are more satisfactory. | 
give two, one from a scientific writer, and another from 


BOCHE.”’ 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
B.E.F., France, 
14 September 1916. 

Sir,—I think your correspondents in the matter of the 
word ‘*Boche’” overlook the irresponsibility of the 
Parisian. Before the war Paris—to your true argot- 
speaking Parisian—was ‘‘ Paname”’ or Pantruche”’. 
Les Anglais were ‘‘les Angliches’"; and les Allemands 
‘*les Alboches ’’.. From Alboche to Boche is an easy step. 
Any list of current slang words now in use in Paris will 
sive you more examples of this tendency to abuse the 
oe ch 


Yours faithfully, 
Maurice Drake, 
Captain, 12th D.C.L.I. 


DIVINE VENGEANCE. 
To the Editor of the Satrurpay Review. 
4, Sandford Road, 
Ranelagh, Dublin, | 
13 September. | 
Dear Sir,—In a letter from South Africa by Mr. Theodore 
b. Blathwayt I observed the phrase used ‘‘ As God used the 
Israelites of cld to destroy the utterly depraved Canaanites ”’, 
so the Allies should consider themselves called on to punish 
the Germans. Now I am thoroughly in sympathy with any 
proposal to inflict condign punishment on the Germans who 
have committed outrages and murder, if the culprits can be | 
identified, or even vengeance on the regiments employed at 
the time, provided that it be impossible to identify the actual 
offenders. But I thoroughly object to any nation or group 
of nations considering themselves an Israel with a Divine 
commission to inflict punishment. The alleged slaughter 
of the Canaanites and others by the Israelites is one of the 
moral difficulties of the Scriptures. If the narratives of 
Joshua be taken as they stand, the Israelites were the 
aggressors, acting in many ways like the Gérmans of 1914 
and like the followers of Attila. The assertion that the 
Canaanites were ‘‘ utterly depraved ’’ depends on the his- 
torians of the Israelites, who wrote from the standpoint 
of their own state. Do not archeology and scientific 
criticism rather suggest that the Hebrews only gradually 
obtained possession of Palestine, and that the Canaanites 
and others, for the most part, were amalgamated with 
them ? 


a first-rate man of letters. 

Tylor, whose authority in the realm of animism will 
hardly be questioned, has several passages on ‘‘ Obses- 
sion’ and Possession in his ‘‘ Primitive Culture’. In 
one of them (vol. ii., p. 111, third edition, 1891) he writes 
of 
“the state of mind of the modern Roman Catholic priest, 
who is cautioned in the rubric concerning the examination 
of a possessed patient’’, with a footnote to ‘ Rituale 
Romanum: De Exorcizandis Obsessis a Demonio ’’. 

Lamb (‘‘ Miscellaneous Prose’, in Hutchinson’s edition 
of his works, vol. i.) has an article on Sir Thomas More 
and his cunning defence of miracles. On p. 264 he intro- 
duces an extract from More with the words :— 

** Diabolical Possession was a rag of the old abomina- 
tion which this Contunder of Heresies thought himself 
obliged no less to wrap tightly about the loins of his faith 
than any of the splendidiores panni of the old red Harlot. 
But (read with allowance for the belief of the times) the 
narrative will be found affecting, particularly in what relates 
to the parents of the damsel, ‘ rich and sore abashed ’.”’ 

The narrative follows concerning ‘ta very fair young 
gentlewoman of twelve years of age, in marvellous manner 
vexed and tormented by our ghostly enemy the devil ’’. 

The terms ‘ possessed ’’ and ‘‘ possession’? are not used 
1: it. 

Of course, it is quite true that not one writer in a hun- 
dred knows the meaning of the words he uses. He does 
not know, for instance, that ‘influence’ is properly a 
term in astrology. 

Yours sincerely, 


R. 


IS THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND ORTHODOX? 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
29 Gwendwr Road, W., 
13 September 1916. 

Sir,—Permit me to bring before the notice of your 
readers certain questions relating to the Church of Eng- 
land which I think are worthy of much reflection and 
profound thought. 

Members of the Church constantly hear it asserted that 
the Church boasts of her being ‘‘ by law established ’’. 
The disproof of this statement is the simplest matter pos- 
sible. The words of Henry VIII., in his preamble to the 
Statute of Appeals, declare and guard, as matters of his- 
tory and indisputable fact, the adequacy and the continuity 
of the Church of England. That the Church, following 
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of a Reformation, is the same identical Church as that pre- | questions of Reservation for the Sick and the npectelic 

be in- ing the Reformation is one of the clearest historical | practice of the Sacrament of Unction are due partiy to a 

Swill ths it is possible to annunciate. condition of compromise and partly to the influence of a 

estab- again, it was never the intention of the Church of Eng- | reaction, unrestrained by an adequate knowledge of ancient 

bad, id to separate herself from Catholic unity. In the doctrine; but, in spite of these assertions, it is a matter of 

| Sup. face to the Prayer Book it is said: ‘* We have rejected | impossibility to regard the Church as being heretical. The 
ck in such (alterations) as secretly striking at some estab- | dotnet found in the formularies of the sixteenth and 
es of doctrine or laudable practice of the Church of Eng- | seventeenth centuries are no more to the Church, except in 
or indeed of the whole Catholic Church of Christ”. | their being a matter of temporary inconvenience, than the 

d for isin, Stat. 23, Henry VIII., c. 20: ‘* Our said sovereign | defectiveness of the formularies of any other particular 

cen- »e King and all his natural subjects, as well spiritual as | moment in the life of the Church. She has never rejected 

1 all poral, continue to be as obedient, devout, Catholic, and | any truth; truth has always been taught within her pale, 

form ymble children of God and holy Church as any people | and it is being more completely taught at the present 

within any realm christened ’’; and Canon XXX. states: | moment. 

alise “But so far was it from the purpose of the Church of Yours, etc., 

ery, England to forsake and reject the Churches of Italy, | Henry J. Nasu. 
france, Spain, Germany, or any such like Churches in — 

me il things that they held and practised, that, as the apology BIRD MIGRATION: A NEW POINT. 
of the Church-of England confesseth, ‘It doth with rever- | 
me retain those ceremonies which do neither endamage To the Editor of the SaturDay nine ol 7 
the snd the mi f sober men’.” 
— Sir,—Surely the handbooks and authorities on birds are 

The question now arises whether the Church was not z : “ ) 
ead nies ae wrong in assuming with one accord that the summer birds 
into some authoritative and formal repudiation of 

gly : : : . of passage do not leave these shores till September ? 
integral part of the Catholic faith during the confusion 

ich Obviously the swallows, martins, sand-martins, turtle- 

: of the Reformation; and, upon examination, we find that ‘ 2 

it. : 7 doves, and some other species stay on till October even, 
she is conspicuously orthodox. She is orthodox on the ; : 

as : - for we see them almost any and everywhere in England, 
seat fundamentals of the Incarnation and the Trinity. : ; 

. through September at least. We know, too, that many 
She accepts the CEcumenical councils as criteria of heresy. 

m ae. : willow-warblers and chiff-chaffs stay on into October, for 
Again, it is not only that her Creeds and Articles are oe a . 
So : we both see and hear them singing—I see a willow- 

formally orthodox. However, it may be asserted that even 

ill warbler even now just outside my window, by 
the Incarnation is incorrectly defined unless it is held in ‘ 

St. Leonards Forest! Also we see redstarts more occa- 
its proper relationship to us and our present lives; that | ~. : Peinel 

[n Sega ae a | sionally in September, a nightjar now and then, wheat- 
is, unless it is viewed in its extension in the Church and : 

” ' he Sacraments. At this juncture we may un- | ©4fS: young cuckoos, whitethroats now and then, and a few 
through, the i others. But before the coming of September, the nightin- 
tesitatingly assert that the orthodoxy of the Church does . . 

it of th nly gales, garden warblers, lesser whitethroats, blackcaps, with 

™ me permit of the smatest p , P the bulk of the common whitethroats, have left their wood- 
teaches that the Sacraments are means of grace; that 

e _ h th bh which the grace of the new land and hedge haunts, and we see absolutely no more of 
they are the means throug: & them till the following April or May. I have noticed this 


life of Christ is communicated to us. The definition of 
Sacraments as ‘effectual signs of grace”? is simply the 
definition of the Roman schools. She asserts that the 
Sacraments are symbols, and not only symbols, but also 
that they effect or convey what they symbolise; they are 
practica or efficacia signa gratia. This is undoubtedly the 
Catholic doctrine; and, as it is implied with reference to 
Baptism and the Nicene Creed, so it is further expounded 
with the greatest clearness with reference to Baptism and 
the Eucharist in the Catechism. 

Again, with regard to the Eucharist, the Church of 
England authoritatively teaches that the Body and Blood 
of Christ are therein given, taken and eaten, after a 
spiritual and heavenly manner. In the Catechism it is 
emphatically asserted that the inward part of this Sacra- 
ment is ‘“The Body and Blood of Christ which are 
verily and indeed taken and received by the faithful in 
the Lord’s Supper ”’. At this stage it may not be out of 
place to note particularly that, during the Middle Ages, 
a doctrine prevailed in the Catholic Church which re- 
garded the Sacrifice of the Cross as being a satisfaction 
for original sin, whilst the Sacrifice of the Eucharist was 
instituted as satisfaction for actual sin. 

With regard to the Eucharistic Sacrifice, the Church has 
invariably taught that the Eucharist is a Sacrifice; it is 
not only regarded as being a spiritual sacrifice of prayer 
and praise and thanksgiving, but also an unbloody sacri- 
fice in which the same Christ is contained and offered in 
an unbloody manner who once offered Himself on the 
altar of the Cross; the victim is the same; the manner of 
offering alone being different. The Eucharist is not even 
mystically a renewal of Christ’s Passion, but an act of 
co-operation with His heavenly intercession. 

Christ upon the Eucharistic altar is only offered in the 
sense that His once-made sacrifice is there perpetually 
pleaded and presented before the Father, as in heaven, so 
on earth: the altar is, as it were, on a line not with 
Calvary, but with the heavenly intercession. 


for many years. The nightingale, particularly, has gone 
in August: virtually, he is never seen in his woodland and 
hedge haunts after that month. It is true that by the sea, 
in certain spots, warblers sometimes may be seen in Sep- 
tember, but these are only a few, and are apparently 
stragglers. 

If the nightingales and other summer birds of passage 
are not gone south by September, where are they to be 
found? I am convinced that it would be very difficult to 
discover nightingales in England to-day, though these 
birds are very noticeable through their plumage and 
sprightly carriage, even when their warning call or alarm 
note has been stilled no less than their April, May, and 
early June song. My belief is that they have gone with 
the swifts in early August even, or the great bulk of them 
a little later. This is not the orthodox and accepted view, 
but it is worth advancing and discussing. 

Yours, etc., 
A Birp Lover. 


“INSTINCT OR INTELLECT?” 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Bradford-on-Avon, 
15 September. 

Sik,—In connection with this correspondence the follow- 
ing may be of interest :— 

Some years ago a Huddersfield manufacturer found it 
convenient to remove his business to Manchester, and 
several of his employees arranged to go with him. Among 
them was one who had a very favourite cat. 

Pussy seems to have been greatly annoyed by the upset 
of the removal, and the night before the departure of her 
friends she disappeared. Most diligent search was made 
for her, but, to their great sorrow, no trace of her could 
be found. Instructions were left with the neighbours as 
to what was to be done when pussy returned, as it was 
confidently expected she would, but she never appeared. 


The defects of the English Church surrounding the 


\ 


Anyone acquainted with the manufacturing portion of 
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the city of Manchester knows that there are many long 
streets of small houses closely resembling each other. 
Pussy’s owners occupied a small house in one of these 
streets. 

In the middle of one night, about three weeks after the 
removal, they were roused by very plaintive mewing under 
their window. They ran down and opened the door, and 
to their great joy pussy walked, or, rather, limped in. 
She was in a very dilapidated condition, her poor little 
paws were bleeding and she was nearly starved. Of course, 
everything was done to relieve her wants, and in the course 
of a few weeks she had quite recovered from the effects 
of her terrible journey. 

What was the force which guided her safely and cor- 
rectly over the wild country between these two towns and 
how was it that she should pick out the right street among 
the maze of streets and then pause at the very house occu- 
pied by her friends? It seems to me that a correct answer 
to this question will be rather difficult to find. 

Yours truly, 


M. W. 


TREATMENT OF CONSUMPTION. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REviEW. 
26, St. Paul’s Road, Clifton, Bristol. 

Sir,—Mr. Arthur Lovell is right as to the importance of 
a correct treatment of pulmonary consumption; and it is 
pitiful to see the representatives of medical science wasting 
their time year after year in the pursuit of such puerile 
and irrational dilettantism as the preparation and em- 
ployment of tuberculin, which can result only in humiliat- 
ing failure and disappointment. 

In the light of a sane concept of the principles govern- 
ing the human organism the futility of such pedantic 
vagaries as anti-toxin vaccines or sera becomes apparent. 
1 have not seen your correspondent’s book upon this sub- 
ject, but, as he points out, the living organism resembles 
a machine contrived for transforming one mode or form of 
energy into another, all the forms being translations of 
the rudimental energy derived from the food ingested. 

Ceeteris paribus, the structural and functional perfection 
of any organ will be in proportion to the extent of its 
functional exercise, i.e., the degree of its response to the 
stimuli to” which it is objectively related and the quality 
of vital metabolism of material supplied for building and 
renewing its structure from within; also the quality of 
the objective stimuli to which it reacts. In the 
the lungs, the medium to which they are functionally 
related is air. If the air be of inferior quality the lungs 
are functioning upon an inferior medium, and by reason 
of the complete interdependence of the organs upon each 
other, i.e., all upon each constituent member of the unitied 
republic, in proportion as one organ suffers directly, all 
the others suffer indirectly as an inevitable consequence. 
The fact that the strongest organs last, i.e., retain their 
functional efficiency longest, shows the influence the de- 
mand made by a particular form oi functional energy must 
exert upon the central metabolism, compelling an efficient 
supply for its own needs, however much the weaker organs 
go short. 

The question of the etiology of pulmonary consumption 
is a most complex and recondite one, but that in all cases 
the process of nutrition, i.e., of tissue elaboration, is 
seriously impaired is obvious. And anti-toxin 
cultures, however administered, going to correct that funda- 
mental aberration in the biological circle? 

I am, sir, yours truly, 
Maurice 


case of 
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Jonson. 


TOTAL ABSTINENCE AND FADDISM. 


To the Editor of the SarurDay Review. 
S1r,—Probably no charge more frequently made 
against the advocates of total abstinence than that of 
faddism. So surely as the subject comes up for discussion, 
whether in the Press, in Parliament, or private discourse, 
the term puts in an appearance and the advocate is, incon- 


is 


| sufficiently accurate for general purposes. 


| craze’? to prefer one class of beverage to another clas. 


23, Se 


_ tinently, ruled out of court. ‘‘ He is a faddist; the case; 
| dismissed! ”’ 

Yet never, probably, was this facile epithet m 

| grotesquely misapplied. According to ‘‘ The Twenties 

Century Dictionary’? a fad is: ‘‘A weak or transj 

hobby, crotchet, or craze; any unimportant belief or pra 


tice intemperately urged’’. This definition appears to 
Now, surely, it is neither a ‘‘ hobby, a crotchet, nor , 


the non-alcoholic to the alcoholic. It is true that th 


| claims of the former class of drinks are sometime 
_ ‘‘intemperately urged ’’, but the character of the nation 
| beverage, alcoholic or non-alcoholic, is certainly far fron 
| unimportant ”’. 
| of the gravest problems of the present day. 
_ may be enthusiasts, fanatics, if their opponents so pleas. 


The drink question is, admittedly, oy. 
Abstainers 


but toyers, triflers, faddists, they are not. They zealous) 
advocate what they hold to be the only sufficient cure fy 
one of the gravest of our national evils. 

They may be right or wrong in their contention, but th 
importance of their object justifies the intensity of thei 
propaganda, which, if unsound, should be met by gray 
and considered arguments, and not by belittling epithets. 

This being so, I propose to carry the war into the 
enemy’s country, and cite as the typical faddist the ma 
whose ‘‘ crotchet or craze’”’ it is to insist on one special 


element in his daily beverage, an element known to the 


chemist as C,H,OH, otherwise alcohol. Such is his fad, 
He is not content with simple and natural thirst-quenchers, 
he must have his drink sophisticated after this one specid 
fashion; no other will serve his turn. If he is unable to 
obtain a drink containing this element his meals becom 
savourless; he is haunted by a sense of something lacking, 
and a heavy percentage is taken off his enjoyment of life. 
Poor fellow, he is not merely a faddist; he is a slave to his 
fad. And if his fad is threatened he develops into a mor 
ferocious fanatic than the most outrageous teetotaler who 
ever thumped a tub. Does not a popular song consign w 
everlasting perdition the monster who would “ rob a poo 
man of his beer’? ? The force of faddist fanaticism can 
no further go. 

A highly entertaining sample of the genus faddist is to 
be found in the man whose ‘‘ hobby, crotchet, or craze” 
it is to inhale and expel the smoke of certain shredded 
leaves. And even these leaves must be of a certain special 
growth and prepared after a certain fashion. Two 
faddists of this type will hold long and grave discourse as 
to the relative merits of the respective leaves which they 
affect. And if by any catastrophic chance no leaves art 
available the plight of this faddist is pitiable. The writer 
recalls such a catastrophe. He was boxed up in a G.). 
smoking compartment from King’s Cross to Grantham a 
inortal hour and fifty minutes with two men duly furnished 
with pipes and tobacco, but with no means of getting a 
light! The misery of these victims of their own fad was 
“writ large *’ on their unhappy countenances. 

It is quite true that this fad is an extremely common 
one; but this does not alter its essential character, although 
it veils it with the mask of convention. A solitary smoker, 
appearing for the first time, would be regarded as an 
eccentric but harmless lunatic, a sociological curiosity, his 
proceedings being, in that case, judged apart from the 
obfuscating glamour of custom. A million snowballs will 
not make a bonfire, and ten million fads can never con- 
stitute a custom worthy of respect. 

About three-quarters of a century ago a very remarkable 
fad held sway, it was almost as common as the present-day 
custom of smoking. Our grandfathers and their predeces- 
sors would grind certain of the above-mentioned leaves into 
powder and snuff it up their nostrils. A box for carrying 
this powder, more or less decently decorated, was part of 
the equipment of every gentleman. To refuse a proffered 
pinch was, in those days, to offer insult, or at least to play 
the part of a sulky brute or boor. Yet where are those 
boxes now? In family reliquaries or curio shops. The man 


, Who snuffs is now the faddist, the fogey. ‘‘ And thus the 
‘ whirligig of time——” 
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This example gives hope to those who believe in the 
essential sanity of the race. If one popular fad can die a 
natural death, why may not others? Eccentricities, by their 
very nature, can never become part of the established order 
of things. The twin eccentricities of alcohol drinking and 
tobacco smoking must, as the race progresses, pass away, 
and some of us think the sooner such passing is effected 
the better. 

In the meantime, let drinkers and smokers refrain from 
making contemptuous reference to their fellow-mortals 
who prefer to drink pure drinks and breathe unpolluted air. 

Yours, etc., 
FRANK ADKINS. 


THE VETERANS’ ASSOCIATION. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
20 September 1916. 

Sir,—In May last you were good enough to publish a 
letter, signed by his Grace the Duke of Bedford and the 
Lord Mayor of London, on behalf of the objects of the 
Veterans’ Association. These objects, as then fully stated, 
include the creation of a Veterans’ Headquarters in London, 
where ex-Service men, from any part of the Empire, may 
report and register themselves, receive medical advice, and 
aid in finding employment; the support and endowment 
on an adequate basis and in a more convenient situation 
of the Veterans’ Club, for some years past established at 
Hand Court, Holborn, and the creation of similar clubs 
for ex-Service men elsewhere; also the establishment of 
Veterans’ Convalescent Homes in various suitable places, 
for which purpose two very suitable houses have already 
been offered. 

These objects together would form a fitting and truly 
Imperial Memorial of those who have given their lives in 
the cause of justice and freedom. 

Since that letter has appeared a public meeting held at 
the Mansion House under the presidency of the Lord 
Mayor has given the movement the sanction of a repre- 
sentative body of opinion, and a further appeal, just issued, 
has brought a large accession of supporters from all ranks 
of society, together with encouraging material support. 

The need for the implementing of this important scheme 
is urgent. It is necessary to be prepared for a tremendous 
increase in the numbers of those who will need guidance 
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pig and assistance when leaving the Colours on the cessation 
Two of hostilities, as well for dealing with thousands of others 
nee who, more fortunate, are in no need of help, but who will 
| welcome the opportunity of becoming associated with a 
be central organisation devoted to the interests of all veterans 
ae of the Great War. For the benefit of ex-Service men of 
GN. all kinds the Veterans’ Club has been founded, and to it 


similar clubs opened in different parts of these countries 


and the Dominions have been affiliated. All these are 

— largely used now by veterans of other wars. They will 
r be used still more as time goes on, especially our central 
ai Club at Hand Court, through which over 7,co0 members 
ough have already passed. In the absence of those members 


who have been called up the cost of maintenance of this 
club has and will exceed the subscriptions of those who 
remain, and funds are urgently needed to supplement the 
efforts of the members as well provide a nucleus for 
the larger scheme of extension and permanent endowment 
of the club and its allied services. 

To my mind, there is no better or worthier way of 
helping those who have fought for their country’s cause 


ve in this unparalleled struggle than by keeping green ihe 
ws memory of their sacrifice in the triple form I have briefly 
wu summarised above, and I appeal to your readers for their 
one sympathy and material help. Full details of the organisa- 
of tion can be obtained by application to the Organising Sec- 
fe retary, the Veterans’ Association, 1, Adelphi Terrace House, 
ts W.C., who will be glad to receive donations or annual 
ol subscriptions to the Association’s funds. 

Yours faithfully, 


aa ARTHUR J. Davey, 
| Chairman of the Organising Committee. 
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REVIEWS. 
RUSSIA AND HER SOLDIERS. 


‘On the Bussian Front.” By R. Scotland Liddell. 
Simpkin. 8s. 6d. net. 
R. LIDDELL writes as a Sanitar on active 
service with the 7th Group of Polish Red Cross 
Volunteers. He joined this intrepid medical corps in 
June, 1915, and it was his lot to be always with the 
rear-guards during the retreat through Poland. 
Goutchkoff’s ambulance train—a little township on 
wheels—kept very near to the firing zone, never 
moving with its freight of wounded until the last 
maimed soldier from the defeated battle-line was lifted 
tenderly into a wagon. Then it steamed off, but as 
soon as possible it transferred its load into a sanitary 
train and returned to its position of honour just behind 
the fighting. Mr. Liddell was the only English-speak- 
ing man in Warsaw when that big, frivolous city fell, 
and the foe’s cavalry held the streets before the 
Goutchkoff train was ready to start. Every page in 
this book was written amid the routine of danger, a. 
battle thundering quite close at hand, and a drama of 
mingled sweat and blood and dirt coming with the 
stricken, whose uncomplaining courage was an awful 
monotony of silent anguish. Nurses and doctors in 
the field are less harassed by their duties when the 
wounded grumble every now and then, for mute suf- 
fering intensifies the pathos of a military hospital, 
where pain is usually abnormal—a various peril added 
by men to the natural evils that prey upon health. 
Natural fighting among men would be done with fists 
and feet alone, few of its wounds would be fatal; but 
the human brain scorns the chivalry of Nature in the 
lists of war and invents horrors innumerable, while 
pretending to adore peace. 

Mr. Liddell cannot speak yet of all the slow torments 
which science has added to warfare by turning battles 
into creeping campaigns. Divisions sixteen thousand 
strong were cut up till only hundreds remained. One 
Russian regiment in a year of war was renewed so 
many times that thirty-six thousand men _ passed 
through its ranks. The great Russian Army was 
smashed to the ground, yet it could always rise to fight 
again. When whole regiments—each four thousand 
strong—were almost entirely lost, their battered 
remnants were as cheerful as boys out of school, play- 
ing on many musical instruments and singing in 
chorus. Though the retreat went on for more than 
two months, hurrying eastward from tragedy to 
tragedy, the simple-hearted Russian soldiers were 
never downcast. All would be well some day. Their 
officers treated them as children, and Mr. Liddell sees 
in every true Russian soldier an unconquerable boyish- 
ness, a childhood of heart fostered in times of peace by 
a hard life in the open air. This quality has dangers 
of its own, as Mr. Liddell shows; in ordinary affairs 
it is too easy-going to be modern, but it prevents the 
mind from seeing in focus the worst difficulties and 
perils that surround a defeated army. Waterloo was 
a drawn battle till Napoleon said, *‘ Tout est perdu; 
sauve qui peut.’’ Self-defeat is always the last phase 
of emotion in a decisive battle, and the Russians are 
still too young to know when they are beaten. Their 
disastrous retreat was no more to them than a bungled 
examination is to a lad of eighteen. ‘‘ Neechevo!”’ 
they said with confidence. ‘‘ It doesn’t matter. In 
the long run we shall come out all right.’’ 

This hopefulness, incessant and inveterate, receives 
great support from their magnificent physique. Agri- 
cultural life in Russia is primitive enough to get rid of 
the weak; philanthropies have not turned ill-health into 
a national fetish dangerous to the future stamina of the 
people ; and industrialism, the maker of many stunted 
bodies and of vast problems in discontented citizenship, 
has still to work a revolution in the immemorial 
past preserved by Russian customs and _ traditions. 
Natural selection is more active in Russia than in any 
other great nation, and it gives to her troops the 
wonderful average of well-developed physical strength 
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that Mr. Liddell praises again and again. ‘‘ Indi- 
vidually,’’ he says, ‘‘ the Russian soldier is the finest 
soldier in the world. He puts up with cold and hunger, 
and suffers hardships without a word of complaint. 
His physique is splendid. In Russia there are regi- 
ments of giants—beautifully developed men. Your 
average British Tommy—the private of the line regi- 
ments—is a small man compared with the average 
Russian soldier—small physically, that is’’ (p. 25). 
Yet Mr. Liddell did not see the pick of the Russian 
troops. Whenever he spoke to a Russian officer about 
the physical strength of the men, he received the same 
answer: ‘‘ Ah, you ought to have seen this regiment 
at the beginning of the war. The best men are all 
‘gone now.’’ And Mr. Liddell adds: ‘‘ The terrible pity 
is that the reply was true. The top-of-the-barrel men 
were all gone. Good as were the men who still re- 
mained (the Russian barrel is very big), they were the 
lower layers ’’ (p. 4). 

A private soldier in wartime receives one-and-six- 
pence a month, with his rations and his uniform and 
his high-topped boots. Every month he gets a quarter 
of a pound of tea, five pounds of sugar, and half a 
pound of soap. His allowance of brown bread is two 
and a half pounds daily; his daily portion of meat is 
three-quarters of a pound, with soup ad lib., and 
plenty of kasha, a grain resembling boiled barley. He 
smokes the chopped-up roots of tobacco, receiving two 
pounds of it every month. His wife gets six roubles a 
month (worth less than twelve shillings in time of war) ; 
every child under ten has three roubles a month, and a 
rouble less is given to a child over ten. When a 
married man is killed his wife is given a lump sum of 
money, not a large one; the widow has a small pen- 
sion for two years if her husband earned by his bravery 
the St. George’s Cross. As for the crippled men, they 
are chosen for vacant jobs in a Government office if 
they are fit to be porters or messengers or door- 
keepers. But, if you ask a Russian soldier why he 
fights with such a boyish contentment, he answers with 
pride, ‘‘For Religion, the Tsar, and my Native 
Land !’”’ 

The curse of vodka has been banished from the 
Russian Army, but English people must not suppose 
that all drunkenness has disappeared from civilian life 
in Russia. Mr. Liddell saw drunkards reeling through 
the streets at night in Petrograd. Someone had dis- 
covered a substitute for vodka, a drink called hanzia 
that could be made from syrup and methylated spirit. 
The poorer folk drank hanzia. ‘‘ The rich could still 
have wine; one had only to know the ropes. Whisky 
of a sort could be bought if one would pay enough, 
and,brandy too’”’ (p. 16). Civilians in a time of war 
find it very hard to understand how dependent they 
are on the fighting men. Mr. Liddell went to Moscow 
after the retreat had come to its winter quarters, and 
was greatly struck by the survival of peace manners 
and enjoyments. Though crippled soldiers were numer- 
ous, though food prices had doubled and trebled, 
though misfortune for nine or ten weeks had ravaged 
the household life of the nation, yet not a vacant seat 
was to be seen in the Imperial Theatre. Hundreds of 
well-dressed civilians amused themselves there, and 
with them were laughing women in magnificent dresses 
and bright with jewels. ‘‘ After the ballet I went to 
Maxim’s, a café-chantant ’’, says Mr. Liddell. ‘‘ It was 


crowded. The music and dancing and singing went | 


on until one o’clock, when a bell rang to announce 
closing time. The place was not empty till two. I 
was asked then to go to another night café—Strelna, 


The Saturday Review. 


which was also crowded. Lights were burning every- | 
where in the buildings and grounds, and music and | 


laughter and noise came from all parts. 


until five or six in the morning ’’ (p. 223). 


Big cities in a time of war keep so many of their | 


peace-bred frivolities that they do not represent the 
soul of a national crisis. Mr. Liddell studies the soul 


Wine and | 
drinks of all kinds were to be had. Folks stayed there 


of Russia in the firing line, behind the trenches, and in | 
the heroic Sisters who travelled with the Goutchkoff _ 


train. No big city that he visited, not Petrograd, nor 
Warsaw, nor Moscow, had the ennobled temper of 
Russian soldiers and nurses. Why is it that the 
grandeur of spirit evoked by war is seen at its best 
among those whose sufferings are most remote from 
the common aspects of life in a time of peace? Sir 
Horace Smith-Dorrien protests against the peace-bred 
follies retained by public amusements in our big cities, 
He carries in his mind so many pictures of the noblest 
self-sacrifice on battlefields that he cannot understand 
the relics of frivolous peace that custom preserves 
among crowds of civilians. Why should anyone laugh 
over the silliest plays while men are dying for their 
country? And why should a body of civilians wish to 
strike while the future of their race depends on the 
courage of soldiers and sailors? Whatever answer 
may be given to these questions, the noblest conduct 
in war, coming always from the greatest dangers and 
sufferings, runs counter to the belief that perpetual 
peace would improve mankind. 


A SOLDIER-POET,. 


‘““A Gloucestershire Lad at Home and Abroad.” By 
F. W. Harvey. Sidgwick & Jackson. Cloth, 2s.; 
Paper covers, 1s. 6d. 


(REVIEWED BY Bishop FRODSHAM.) 


- UD, blood, and khaki are rather conspicuously 

absent ’’ from Mr. Harvey’s poems. ‘‘ They 
are, in fact, the last things a soldier wishes to think 
or talk about.’’ This is the opinion of Colonel Collet, 
who writes the preface, and it is most true of soldiers 
in general. That surprising person, an English 
Tommy, may not spend much labour upon the comfort 
of a dug-out, but he puts his heart into making a 
belated garden, where he can grow pansies and gilly- 
flowers, that make him sick with inarticulate longing 
for some little village garden in Gloucestershire or 
elsewhere. The secret of Mr. Harvey’s power is that 
he says what other English lads ‘‘ in Flanders ’’ want 
to say and cannot. 


‘*T’m homesick for my hills again— 

My hills again! 

To see above the Severn plain, 

Unscabbarded against the sky, 

The blue high blade of Cotswold lie ; 

The giant clouds go royally 

By jagged Malvern with a train 

Of shadows. Where the land is low, 

Like a huge imprisoning O, 

| hear a heart that’s sound and high, 

I hear the heart within me cry: 

‘I’m homesick for my hills again— 
My hills again ! 

Cotswold or Malvern, sun or rain! 
My hills again!’ ”’ 


Similarly, Mr. Harvey voices what these same lads 
are thinking about the future. Men at home are busy 
with plans for demobilisation, for the redevelopment 
of trade, for all the manifold material interests of life. 
Those who have seen what the soldier has seen have 
heard a secret thing which the Lord God has whispered 
in their ears during the silent nights. And it is that 
secret thing which is to influence the future far more 
fatefully and beneficially than many men may guess. 
What must be made of the resolve beneath this 
exquisite little rondeau ? 


“If we return, will England be 
Just England still to you and me? 
The place where we must earn our bread? 
We, who have walked among the dead, 
And watched the smile of agony, 
And seen the price of Liberty, 
Which we have taken carelessly 
From other hands. Nay, we shall dread, 
If we return; 
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Dread lest we hold blood-guiltily 
The things that men have died to free. 
Oh, English fields shall blossom red 
For all the blood that has been shed 
By men whose guardians are we, 

If we return.” 


The truly tragic thing for England is that so many 
of our best will never be able to teach what they 
have learnt. The wise among us, therefore, do well to 
listen attentively to what these ‘‘ babes and 
sucklings ’’’ in years have to say of what God has 
revealed to them and hidden from us. It is only such 
a conviction that justifies the publication of a part of 
the last letter written by Lieutenant Harvey upon a 
matter which is now distressing many—God knows, 
very many—that is, the respective values of death and 
life in the light of love. This is his estimate: ‘‘ Those 
who have not been to the trenches think it should 
create a pathetic yearning over life and the so 
transitory gleam. In peace-time they could write of 
the ‘ little emptiness of love’ (you see, Rupert Brooke 
was not guiltless !); but that was in peace-time. Here 
we do not mourn the shortness of life because of 
love, nor (more cynically) the shortness of love out- 
lived by living. The fellowship of death has taught us 
better and truer things. Yet, because death is strange, 
pray humanly that the cup may pass from me, dear 
mother. Pray that (as is permissible), but never grieve 
if it is not so, for God’s ways are glorious and past 
finding out in His love for the children of men.’’ 
Comment would be impertinent upon such self-revela- 


tion as this, but it is the keynote of the ms written | few 
y | not done otherwise? 


“at home and abroad ’’ by this one Gloucestershire 
lad. 

The poet’s portrait of himself is worth repeating 
in full, not only for a delicate humour of phrase : 


“A thick-set, dark-haired, dreamy little man, 
Uncouth to see, 
Revolving ever this preposterous plan— 
Within a web of words spread cunningly 
To tangle life—no less 
(Could he expect success !) 


Of Life he craves not much, except to watch. 
Being forced to act, 

He walks behind himself, as if to catch 

The motive—an accessory to the fact, 

Faintly amused, it seems, 

Behind his dreams. 


Yet he hath loved the vision of this world, 
And found it good : 
The Faith, the fight ’neath Freedom’s flag unfurled, 
The friends, the fun, the army-brotherhood. 
But faery-crazed, or worse, 
He twists it all to verse! ”’ 


Sufficient has been said to show that this modest 
little volume has real charm, and not a little depth 
of thought and beauty. It contains far more real 
poetry than many a volume ten times its length, 
ushered into the world with sycophantic fanfaronade. 
Without doubt, Mr. Harvey himself would shrink, not 
without amusement, from comparison to the great 
ones of Olympus. 
that he resembles one of the birds in his garden at 
Minsterworth, who sing because they cannot help but 
sing. Indeed, he seems to wonder not at his own 
Sweet voice, but at the wealth of meaning in simple 


things. It is no daisy, as with Alice Meynell, or 
flower in the crannied wall’’, as with Alfred 
Tennyson, that speaks to him, but the tiniest, 


daintiest, sweetest singer in the shortening melancholy 
days of autumn weather. 


‘What fairy in the falling rain 
Takes the robin’s small refrain, 
And twists it to a tiny charm 
To keep a tempted heart from harm? 
It puzzles me a wild bird’s song 
Should save my soul from doing wrong.”’ 


He might welcome the suggestion | 


Yet does not Mr. Harvey reveal the secret of his 
own undoubted power in words that suggest 
Rabindranath Tagore at his best? ‘‘ The lean dagger 
had gone into the poet’s heart. Shuddering, he 
plucked it free, lest he should die. And then—by 
magic—it became in his hand a shining sword fit to 
smite down the sorrow of the world.’’ But the poet 
is ‘‘ missing’. This sad news was posted the very 
week his book was in the press. 


A POET ON GALLIPOLI. 
“ Gallipoli.” By John Masefield. Heinemann. 2s. 6d. 


HIS book is somewhat of a surprise, but by no 
means an unwelcome one. Literary sailors 

have, we think, as a class shown a feeling for profuse 
—we will not say strong—language, for fine phrases. 
Mr. Masefield, who started in this line, might have 
been expected to produce impassioned, lyrical prose 
concerning the glories of Gallipoli. But he is also a 
critic, as readers of his tribute to Shakespeare know, 
and this latest book of his had its form and purpose 
determined by his recent experiences. He has been 
in the United States, and has perceived one irritant 
quality in that great country. Its inhabitants a while 
since made a philosophic observer feel as if he were 
‘* moving in a world of precocious and inexperienced 
children ’’’. Such children are busy with questions, 
and the Americans asked Mr. Masefield a great many. 
Why was the Dardanelles campaign undertaken? 
Could things have been done better? Why were they 
At last Mr. Masefield was so 
worried by the persistency of these queries that he 


_ wished he had a printed leaflet of his views for dis- 


tribution. Now he has published an analysis and 
defence of the whole attempt, which is compact, 
businesslike, and admirably illustrated with pictures 
that bring before us the ground, with all its difficulties, 
and our splendid men. Quotations from ‘‘ The Song 
of Roland ”’ introduce the various chapters, and the 
true poetry of the conflict comes out now and again 
the more clearly for its plain setting. Vividly, as one 
who exults in life and colour, Mr. Masefield sees the 
heroism and generosity of soldiers for whom death 
might seem a relaxation and a wound a luxury. Yet 
there is occasionally a measure of restraint in his 
prose which does not belong to his verse. He writes 
of a Turkish fort wonderfully rushed and taken by 
New Zealanders: ‘‘ It was an immensely strong posi- 
tion, protected by barbed wire, shielded by shell-proof 
head-cover, and mined in front ‘ with twenty-eight 
mines electrically connected to a first-rate firing 
apparatus within’. Sed nisi Dominus.’’ That last 
phrase reveals the effective economy of the artist. 
Mr. Masefield begins with a thorough description of 
the physical details of the region, its mountains and 
hills, its watercourses, its flowers in the brief spring, 
and its treacherous soil. He goes on: ‘‘ Those who 
wish to imagine the scene must think of twenty miles 
of any rough and steep sea coast known to them, 
picturing it as roadless, waterless, much broken with 
gullies, covered with scrub, sandy, loose, and difficult 
to walk on, and without more than two miles of acces- 
sible landing throughout its length. Let them picture 
this familiar twenty miles as dominated at intervals by 
three hills bigger than the hills about them, the north 
hill a peak, the centre a ridge or plateau, and the 
south hill a lump. Then let them imagine the hills 
entrenched, the landing mined, the beaches tangled 
with barbed wire, ranged by howitzers and swept by 
machine-guns, and themselves three thousand miles 
from home, going out before the dawn, with rifles, 
packs, and water-bottles, to pass the mines under shell 


fire, cut through the wire under machine-gun fire, 


_ clamber up the hills under the fire of all arms; by the 
glare of shell-bursts, in the withering and crashing 
| tumult of modern war, and then to dig themselves in 
| in a waterless and burning hill, while a more numerous 


enemy charge them with the bayonet.’’ 
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This fine passage suggests one answer to queries. © 
The places chosen for landing were desperate, but the | 
Mr. Masefield pro- 
ceeds to examine the venture by stating four main con- 
clusions of modern war: That defence is easier and 
less costly than attack; that the old type of permanent 
fortress is much less easy to defend than temporary 
gunnery is 
wasteful and ineffective, unless it aan be accurate; and 
that in restricted waters the fixed or floating mine is a 
These considera- 

tions are much more reasonable than some of Mr. 

Masefield’s political conclusions and speculations. It 

is well to be reminded that the army which made the 
- landing the Germans thought impossible included a 
The 
delay in landing, during which the army lay at 
Mudros, in Lemnos, has been severely criticised, but 
The © 


choice of them was very small. 


field-works; that modern long-range 


sure defence against hostile ships. 


French division of Territorials, and Senegalese. 


is amply explained by the unsettled weather. 
absence of fresh water in Lemnos was a misfortune. 


not know whether inquiries were made on the point 
before the harbour of Mudros was selected. 
of cheering when the ships did go went beyond the 
usual English reserve, and brings out Mr. Masefield’s 
gifts as a commentator. 
the various landings he writes of the glory of life and 
death as a poet should. 
story. 


‘‘The Lady of the Lake”’. 


_ Doctor preferred it to Gray’s Odes. 
The island at one time undoubtedly had it, and we do | 


The tumult 


Here and in the accounts of 


the moment when, in 1805, ‘‘ The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel ’’ took town and countryside by storm, 
Scott’s poetic sway, immediately acknowledged, was 
farther enhanced by the publication of ‘‘ Marmion” 
For some seven 
years he held the sceptre; but with si Rokeby ”’ it was 
apparent that it was passing from his grasp. Yet in 
that brief period he had made a reputation which, even 
if he had not gone on to greater conquests in another 
sphere, would have given him a secure and permanent 
niche in English letters. 

The varying reception afforded to the early work of 
poets of established—or disestablished—fame might 
furnish yet another chapter for ‘*‘ The Curiosities of 
Literature ’’. Alexander Smith, leader of the spas- 
modic school, was taken by the public to its generous 
bosom when Browning could not get a hearing. Dr. 
Johnson assures us that Pomfret’s ** Choice ’’ was read 
and admired by everybody, and it appears that the 
To-day, for one 
who is acquainted with the mere title of ‘‘ The Choice ” 


_ there must be thousands who have read ‘‘ The Bard”, 


The growth of Wordsworth’s reputation resembled, to 


| borrow Horace’s fine image, the growth of a tree; it 


was slow, but gathered strength perpetually. But the 
triumphs of Scott and Byron were signal and imme- 
diate. And of the former it is probably more true to 


Never was there such a , say that he was eclipsed rather by his own high 
Incredible things were done as a matter of | standard than by the rising star of Byron. 


What is 


course. At Bulair one man, unarmed, swam ashore, | his position now? That fate has overtaken him which 


lit numerous flares at intervals along the coast, and so 
kept back a large Turkish army. He swam back to 
his destroyer, missed her, and was picked up, nearly 
dead, after several miles of swimming at sea. The 


Turks were never at their last cartridge: that is one | 


of the lies of which Mr. Masefield disposes : they were 
always better supplied with shells and cartridges than 
our own men. It was never easy, too, to see where 
the Turks were; aeroplanes could only _ report 
suspicions, not certainties. Progress in such condi- 
tions could be made only for a few yards at a time: 
‘‘In such an advance men do not see the battlefield. 
They see the world as a rabbit sees it, crouching on 
the ground, just their own little patch.’’ 

How near we were to victory Mr. Masefield shows. 
But the Turks had more reinforcements than we could 
get. The cry for ‘‘ fifty thousand more men and 
plenty of high explosive ’’ came daily on our side from 
every trench. They were not sent in time. The 
Turks had wells of water; ours had to come five 
hundred miles. If we had had a better supply of it, 


do impossible things, we should have won the battle 
of 6 to 10 August. The story ends with the amazing 
success of the withdrawal. It is only 183 pages in 
all, but it is packed with memorable things, and much 
more interesting than the quarrels of journalists. 


SIR WALTER’S REIGN. 


“The Lady of the Lake.” Edited by A. R. Weekes. 
University Tutorial Press. 1s. 6d. 


HE mighty achievement of Scott 
fiction has overshadowed his reputation as a 


poet. The vast portrait gallery of the Waverley 


have seated their author upon a throne from which no 
one can ever hope to oust him. It is not of this 
perennial monarchy that we would speak, but of that 
reign over the kingdom of British poetry with which 
Byron credited him—‘‘ Sir Walter reigned before me ”’ 
-—a reign whose reality Scott himself laughingly, and 
almost deprecatingly, acknowledged, and whose close 
he accepted without one moment of despondency or one 
pang of jealousy. Has he not himself told us that, as 


Wilkes was no Wilkeite, so he was no enthusiastic 
devotee of his own poetry? 
There were, however, plenty of such devotees from 


| the rapidity of a heath fire. 
and if our men had not been already called upon to 


| belong to 


Horace foresaw for his own productions; he has 
become a text-book of the schools. To that the 
edition before us, the successor to many, bears witness. 
Now the fact is certainly a cachet of merit. Neither 
Horace nor Virgil could have felt anything but satis- 
faction at heart that succeeding generations of young 
Romans should be nurtured on their works. Mortified, 
indeed, they might have been had their readers been 
restricted to the youthful. But it was not so in their 
case, nor need we suppose it to be so in Sir Walter’s. 

At the same time, it would be unreasonable to expect 
or claim for Scott so widespread and enthusiastic a 
band of votaries as hailed his original appearance one 
hundred years ago. So much poetry of the first class 
has since been written, both by his brother Romantics 
and by their Victorian successors, to say nothing of 
the fact that living poets very properly command a 
share of the time which their contemporaries have to 
bestow upon the Muses. But at his advent Scott had 
a comparatively clear field, and he flamed across it with 
Besides, as he himself 
has told us, people were in the mood for what he had 
to give them. His own ‘‘ Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border ’’, carrying on the work of Percy’s ‘‘ Reliques ’’, 
had paved the way. ‘‘ The attempt ’’, he wrote in one 
of those prefaces which are a very mine of biographical 
interest and of sterling sense, ‘‘to return to a more 


| simple and natural style of poetry was likely to be 
| welcomed when the public had become tired of heroic 


hexameters, with all the buckram and binding which 
them of later days.’’ Welcomed it 
indubitably was, and in a fashion which, he says, ‘‘ left 


| my expectations far behind.”’ 
in prose | 


Scott called ‘‘ The Lay’’ an extravaganza, and, 
indeed, it is rather a miscellany starred with admirable 


| ballads and brilliant descriptions than a harmonious 
Novels, the multiplicity of their episodes, the diverse | 


periods recalled to life as by an enchanter’s wand, these | 


structure. Readers of to-day may be pardoned if thev 
agree with certain critics who, even a century since, 
found the goblin story ‘‘an excrescence upon the 
poem’’. One might almost say, without endorsing 
Byron’s strictures, that the narrative is hampered and 


over-weighted by the stage properties of the ballad- 


monger. So with the phraseology; the use of inver- 
sion in such lines as ‘‘ Soon as the wilder’d child saw 
he ’’ offends the ear; while such archaic spelling as 
‘“‘the gaye ladye’’ detracts from the impression of 
reality which it was presumably intended to convey. 
From these blemishes the writer very largely shook 
himself free in his later poems. But the contemporary 
instinct which applauded the descriptions of the aged 
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e Last let and of Melrose Abbey, and the widely known | out fancying that he who wrote them somehow par- 
Storm postrophes to love and patriotism, was entirely sound. ticipates in the present hopes and sorrows of his 
d, Was rhese are noble numbers, and have stood the test of | country; without at least a transient desire to find an 
mion” Fine, answer to our mood in the brave and sympathetic 
seven Repeating his success in ‘‘ Marmion ’’, Scott reached creations of his dauntless soul. 
it was zenith with ‘‘ The Lady of the Lake’. In either | 
Yet in the story told is as fine as in ‘‘ The Lay ”’ it was 
1, _ jefective. The skill with which the plots are = 
mother cted, and the genuine surprises interwoven with | : 
nanent a. forecast what their author was presently to # THE RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE WAR. 
jchieve in prose fiction. But, of course, though many An Madness, or National Aberration.’ 
ork of Boeople will tell you that in their youth they read — By Prof. Ernesto Lugaro. Translated by W. N. 
might [scott's poetry ‘‘for the tale”’, that poetry is admir- Robinson. Routledge. 2s. 6d. net. 
ies of [ple for much beside the clever and ingenious con- JT is difficult, as yet, to write with any degree of 
spas- ff ¢ruction of what our ancestors were wont to call ‘‘ the | impartiality on such a subject as the responsi- 
1erous fi fable ”’. bility for the war, especially when a personality such 
Dr. What, then, are those elements which have given it as that of the Emperor William forms the main object 
s read ff; permanent claim upon the regard and admiration of of research. Of necessity, the final verdict will be pro- 
it the terity? On all such questions opinion is commonly nounced by posterity, when the passions of the 
rT one ff and pleasantly) divided; but an individual answer may | moment have been left far behind, and the course of 
nice” [ite hazarded. First among them we would name the European politics has undergone a further funda- 
ird". Baltpervading effluence of a great, gallant, and | mental change. Howbeit, Professor Lugaro’s treatise 
‘d, to J yenerous nature. Nothing whatever about Scott was is of distinct value as a study of two outstanding 
ce; it [mall or mean; one might as well postulate such | figures—the Kaiser and the Emperor of Austria, 
it the ff qualities of his own loved Benvenue or Loch Lomond. | together with the respective peoples over which they 
mme- And as it is an inspiration to associate with the owner | rule. 
ue to ff of such a nature, so to be made aware of its presence The writer, who is a Professor of Neuropathy and 
high in his works is an inspiration too. In the second | Psychiatry in the University of Modena, has much to 
at is place, we would submit the possession of a power of | tell us of the results of researches on the mental state 
vhich description that is never at a loss for language suitable | of the two monarchs which go some way to explain 
has to the occasion. Scott’s passion for wild nature was | their personal eccentricities. These in themselves, 
the qs deep and real as Wordsworth’s; it was one of the | however, are manifestly insufficient to cause a huge 
less, principal sources of his inspiration. That which he | conflagration, and it becomes clear that there were 
ither admired he loved to portray; and the lochs and | other and more vital forces at work. To the author 
atis- mountains of his native land awoke in him a devotion the Kaiser appears to be but an incident in the history 
ung which found expression, especially in ‘‘ The Lady of ,| of modern Germany, and he traces the predominance 
fied, the Lake ’’, in some of the grandest and most faithful | of double-dealing and the spy system in German 
een descriptions of natural scenery that our language can | politics from the days of Frederick II. For him 
heir show. Nor did diction fail him in the delineation of | modern Germany was born militarist. ‘‘The Germanic 
"s. character, particularly where he was concerned with | conception of the State is irreconcilable with that of 
pect persons of a rough, stern, and not over-scrupulous | the other peoples of Western Europe, and therefore in 
ca type. He could tune his harp to the whole gamut of | their relations with Germany there is perennial mis- 
one human passions, from the woe of the distraught | understanding. All this transcends by a long way the 
lass Blanche to the proud spirit of Constance, unrepentant | personal influence of a mediocre Emperor, however 
tics in revenge; from Marmion and Roderick Dhu, great energetic and versatile.’" Accordingly, the unity of 
of amid their imperfections, to Ellen’s father, noble and | the German people to-day could not have been 
la self-forgetting in adversity. There are utterances of achieved in the short period of fifty years without 
to these personages which hardly allow themselves to be | forces which have long been at work. This unity and 
lad forgotten. In whose ear that has ever heard them is | solidarity have been abundantly revealed in the many 
ith not a chord of memory, perhaps long silent, struck by | varied branches of the political life of the nation; they 
elf the prophecy of Constance : | have been particularly conspicuous in naval ambitions 
“Some traveller then shall find my bones &¢ Nell asin colonial activities, showing a continuity 
” Whitening amid disjointed stones ”’ ; » pe 
, oe a _ideas. In their methods of war the Germans have 
ne by the words wrung from Marmion in his remorse : | revealed themselves as ruthless in their thoroughness ; 
al ‘‘Oh, what a tangled web we weave _ all conventions and international agreements have been 
re When first we practise to deceive ”’; | brushed aside when found unsuitable. The rules of 
be or by that proud assertion of the essential liberty of absolute = ll ex taught by Clausewitz =. 
IC the spirit : 7 mount : Victory, the objective of the war, is an end 
ch which justifies everything ’’. It is a true reversion to 
it ‘* The hand of Douglas is his own ’’? barbarism. 
ft A third element remains—the call to patriotism. | Besides these characteristics of the German nation, 
Scott’s poetry exhales continually the love of country. with which Professor Lugaro deals at length, the 
1, The years during which he wrote it were kindled to personal influence of a monarch can count for little, 
le activity by the menace of invasion. He himself was and it is an easy matter to miscalculate the Kaiser’s 
Ss one of those who devoted time and talents to the influence for good or for evil on the course of events. 
y problem of its repulse. Scott’s readiness to prove his The subject, indeed, receives able treatment at the 
s love for’ his country by fighting for her is surely hands of the author, who by no means claims to have 
e implicit in the famous lines in ‘‘ Marmion ’’ : uttered the last oa on it. si _ 
, os , Every day which passes, while revealing to 
d The stubborn spearmen still made good | Allied ‘on the extent of the task they have under- 
- Their dark impenetrable wood, taken, also shows to what a pitch the influence of 
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Each stepping where his comrade stood, 
The instant that he fell. 

No thought was there of dastard flight ; 

Link’d in the serried phalanx tight, 

Groom fought like noble, squire like knight, 
As fearlessly and well.’”’ 


We can hardly read those lines to-day without 


emotion, so well are they adapted to the time: with- | 


_ Germany in the world has reached, and how far the 

Hohenzollern and the German nation might have gone 
without striking a blow. When the peoples of the 
Central Empires come to realise this, and the faflure 
of their schemes—which it may be permitted at this 
stage of the grim struggle to regard as certain—it will 
be curious to see on whose shoulders they will put the 


responsibility. 


| 
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“ Half Lights.’ By Guy Fleming. Longmans. 3s. 6d. net. 
HIS collection of short stories has about it the 
stamp of distinction. The brevity of the stories— 
few of them run to more than five pages of large type 
—is one of their qualities. It is a result of a rigid eco- 
nomy of words, a rare restraint that rejects anything in 
the nature of exuberance. Mr. Guy Fleming has the art 
of suggestion. In a few crisp sentences he can conjure 
up a picture or make plain a situation. His outlines 
are firm and vigorous. All the stories in this little 
book are good. Some are excellent. Perhaps the most 
memorable are ‘‘ An External Conscience’’ and ‘A 
Boy’s Awakening.’’ In these days of shoddy and slip- 
shod writing, it is a joy to meet a writer who is master 
of his craft, and in whom the results of a sensitive 
literary conscience are so apparent. 
“The Green Archway.’ By C, Gordon Winter. Melrose. 
6s. 
HIS is a very fair sample of the novel of under- 
graduate life at Cambridge. Without being 
brilliant it is quite well written and the story is told 
compactly and neatly. There is quite a pleasant 
quixotic hero who is sent down for a violent assault 
on another undergraduate all in the interests of virtue, 
and after meeting with many varied adventures in 
Paris, which the author seems to know well, comes 
out all right in the end to the satisfaction of the reader. 


LATEST BOOKS. 


‘*The Minor Poems of Vergil.’’ Metrically translated into 
by Joseph J. Mooney. Birmingham: Cornish. 8s. 6d. ne 

Mr. Mooney has hit upon an excellent idea in the translation 
of the “Appendix Vergiliana”’. It is extraordinary that hitherto 
so little attention has been paid to these poems, for they do not 
lack charm, and stand in an interesting relation to the poet’s 
acknowledged work. The ‘“Ciris” and ‘“ Actna” are not 
included here, doubtless on the ground that they are not Vergil’s. 
The whole of this series of pieces, large and small, is the subject 
of dispute, and perhaps it is as well that Mr. Mooney does not 
add to the controversy, since it is beyond settlement. He says 
that he has made the translation “ as close as possible, compatible 
with making English of it”. He even prints unnecessary words 
in italics, though not always. Unfortunately he has sacrificed 
too much to literalness; many of his turns are indifferent 
English, and we have grave suspicions of his scholarship. The 


English 
t. 


four lines of Catalepton 13a are sadly muddled. In the Latin | 
text at the end the first line of this piece as given will not scan, | 
and we doubt if it will translate. The addition of “ esse” would | 


mend metre and sense, but the fault in the MSS. lies deeper. 


We cannot read “tam dulce” in Catalepton 4, because it will | 
not scan, and there is the same objection to “‘ducum” at the | 


beginning of the “Culex”. In Catalepton 5 “ Achaico” is 
Greek, not Attic, and “ rhoso”’, if retained, should certainly be 
explained. 

The Greek writers who were followed as models in the days 
of Catullus were not those great tragedians who have pre- 
eminently the fame of being Attic. Is the word “rhoso” a 
corruption from the Greek ? It is not to be found in the largest 


of Latin dictionaries, and it would be much better to follow | 


masters of the troubled text of these poems who, after years of 
pondering over it, are content with the simple “ rore ” which 


does translate, and is Latin. Mr. Mooney’s intentions are | 


much better than the results he has achieved. 


“* Pictures and other Passages from Henry James,”’ selected by Ruth 
Head. Chatto & Windus. 3s. 64. net. 

This little volume is described as ‘‘ an Anthology for those who 
appreciate—and for those who want to appreciate—the works of 
a great writer”. The first class mentioned may be well pleased 
to come on a description of a person or scene they carry vaguely 
in their mind and revive its exact details. For the second class 
snippets are not really worth considering. Who would offer a 
brick or two as a specimen of a house? Those who want to 
appreciate Henry James should read his books—there is no other 


way of appreciating an artist. However, Mrs. Head has long been | 


an enthusiastic admirer of her author, and began as a solitary 
worshipper. When co-religionists grew, with a feeling that the 
long stories were “too difficult”, Mrs. Head began culling 
passages to read aloud, and emboldened by her success she asked 
the author’s leave to make a little anthology. He sent a gracious 


reply, finding “‘ a great deal of intrinsic possibility in the appli 
tion of so practical a test as the little compendium you haye 
ingeniously conceived of such value as my writings may hays 
show”. He even suggested the title of the compendium. {% 
appears with ample warrant. The five chapters have vay 
descriptive headings. We miss one concerning the supe 
where Henry James was surely a master, and we should hy 
been glad to see an index. We miss also a dated list of jj 
writings. | We have found the pleasures of reminiscence in 
booklet, but we must insist that it is not a short cut to the 

of Henry James. There is too much talk to-day about 
difficulties of authors. The novel reader of the twentieth cen; 
appears to cherish an objection to exercising his brains, gy 
wants smooth, easy sentimentalism. 


of a Canadian Naturalist.’’ By Robert Holmes. 
s. net. 

Books which introduce to us new animals, butterflies, 
flowers are always attractive. Mr. Holmes, as a naturalist, show 
both good sense and observation, but his writing is too elaboray 
to be entirely pleasing. He overdoes the elaborate adjectiy, 
and seems to be writing up scenes and effects which wou 
appeal to us more in simpler language. In his “ Opening Won” 
he writes, for instance, ‘‘ The few miles that bound a morning 
ramble seem so limited and circumscribed, and yet so vast, » 
crowded with an infinitude of nature’s activities ”, and then gow 
on to explain that “‘ rambles merge imperceptibly into ram). 
lings”. He credits his wild creatures freely with human emotion 
and ideas. Not only does he find a broad smile in the flower ¢ 
the Turtle-head, but he even asks whether it is “ the universal « 
the narrow complacency that parts the white lips”. 
moralises freely, too, but that is, like anthropomorphism, a 
popular habit. The practical information we find pleases » 
better, and we wish for a few scientific names to help us to realix 
what plants are like, or whether they are closely related to thos 
| familiar in this country. What, for instance, is the “Jo pie 

weed”? ? What is the “ Blood-root” or the ‘Cone Flower” 

in Latin? The most brilliant of Canadian orchids, the “ Shovy 
| Lady’s Slipper ”, is pictured in one of the coloured illustrations 
They show also a fine butterfly and the Promethea moth, 
_a rich study in browns. The latter is posed against books 
including ‘ Prometheus Unbound” in purple, and Ouids’s 
“Moths” in scarlet. We prefer the simpler colour schem 
which has our English robin for its bright centre. The boo 
includes decorative headings by students of the Ontario Coleg 
of Art. 


A pre-eminent 


Life Office. 


The Scottish Widows Fund offers every advan. 

tage which Life Assurance, conducted under 

the most favourable circumstances, is capable 
of affording to the public. 


Scottish Widows 
Fund 


The Largest British Mutual Life Office 


FUNDS: CLAIMS PAID: 
22 MILLIONS. 44 MILLIONS. 


Write for the Society's Booklet. 


Head Office: 9, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
(G. J. LIDSTONE, Manager and Actuary.) 


London Offices : 
28, Cornhill, E.C., and 17, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED - £94,000,000 
| CLAIMS PAID - - - = = £128,000,007 
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BE SURE TO SEE THE 


OFFICIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


OF SCENES FROM THE 


BATTLEFIELDS OF FRANCE 


NOW ON EXHIBITION AT WARING & GILLOW'S 
ROYAL GEORGIAN GALLERIES 
OPEN TO-DAY AND DAILY 10 to 6. 


HE Exhibition is under the patronage 

I of His Excellency the French Ambass- 
ador, and Vicomtesse de la Panouse 
(President of the Croix Rouge Francaise, Comité 
de Londves), and is the most interesting 
exhibition in connection with the Great 


War yet held. No one should miss seeing it. 


Admission 1/- (including Catalogue and 
Photograph) in aid of the Funds of the 


FRENCH RED CROSS 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
King’s College and King’s College for Women. 


COMPLETE COURSES of STUDY are arranged for DEGREES in ARTS, 
LAWS, SCIENCE, PRELIMINARY and INTERMEDIATE MEDICAL 
STUDIES, PUBLIC HEALTH and BACTERIOLOGY, ENGINEERING. 

Women Students are now admitted to the full courses forthe Preliminary and 
Intermediate Medica! Studies. 

Facilities for research. Arrangements made for attending special or isolated 
courses. 

EVENING CLASSES as we'!l as Day in most faculties. 

mi. DENTS' HOSTELS : The Platanes, Denmark Hill, and Vincent Square, 
estminster. 

KING'S COLLEGE for WOMEN now transferred to Strand, with fulk 
privileges. 

Apply to Secretary, King’s College, Strand. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 
Principal—Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 

DEGREE COURSES in ARTS and SCIENCE. 
SECONDARY TRAINING. 

SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION in HYGIENE. 

For RESIDENT and DAY STUDENTS. 

Michaelmas Term begins Thursday, Oct. 5, 1916. 


EASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
Founded 1867. Incorporated 1911. 
Excellent modern buildings with Carpentry and Engineering 
Workshop. Army Class. O.T.C. Fees moderate and inclusive. 
Scholarships in March.—Apply to the Headmaster. 


HE POST OF DANGER IS THE POST OF HONOUR. 

—Wanted at once men to volunteer for service in the Church 
Army RECKEATION HUTS for the troops under shell fire on 
the Western Front and at other places abroad and in home camps. 
Must be ineligible for service in the Army or Navy, prepare to 
engage for six months, and to obey orders and face bardships and 
some danger. Church of England Communicants and total 
abstainers. Small remuneration if necessary. Sphere of unique 
interest and usefulness.—Write to PREBENDARY CARLILE, D.D., 
Church Army, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 


RITERS ON ECONOMICS.—A weekly paper desires 

brief contributions on subjects of economic interest 

in which writers speciilise. Specimens of articles and the 

honorarium asked per 1,000 words will be considered.—Write 
‘*F.E.U.,” clo STREETS, 30 Cornhill, E.C. 


A peculiar method of twisting together 
the various tobaccos that go to make 
the mixture is the secret of the bland 
fascinating flavour. 

By no other means is it possible to 
obtain a blend at once so distinctive 
and so even-smoking. 


A Testing Sample will be forwarded on application to 
Stephen Mitchell & Son, Branch of the Imperial 
Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd., Glasgow. 


King’s Head is Stronger. Both sold at 8d. per oz. 


THREE NUNS 
CIGARETTES 
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EUROPEAN OILFIELDS CORPORATION, LTD. 


Mr. Hervert ALLEN, presiding at the annual General 
Meeting of this company held on Thursday, said it was 
not an uncommon practice for chairmen of company meet- 
ings to look round for troubles that could be attributed 
to the War, but in their case there was very little 
beyond the extra cost of materials, the scarcity of labour, 
and the lower value of the rouble that they could complain 
of. Against this there were the absence of strikes and the 
high price of oil; the latter was largely due to the War and 
atoned for many drawbacks. But the main point was that 
the year on the whole had not been a bad one. So far as 
the operations in Baku were concerned, it was the most 
prosperous year in the history of the company, the trading 
profit having been Rs.8g90,152, against a previous best of 
Rs.711,647 for 1913-14. It was only when they came to 
take the rouble at its exchange value, for the purposes of 
the London accounts, that the comparison became unfavour- 
able, and the sterling value of these 890,152 roubles was. 
reduced from £593,700 to £62,992. 

Their gross income in London was £56,551, and, deduct- 
ing general charges, Debenture service £315,125, and in- 
come-tax, they were left with a net profit of £34,884, of 
which £25,000 was appropriated to the reserve. With this. 
addition, the reserve would stand at the substantial sum of 
£135,000, and the reduction of the Debenture debt, being 
effected out of profits, was tantamount to a further provision 
for depreciation. Of the remaining £9,884 they applied 
one-fifth, or 41,997, to the redemption of Profit-sharing 
Notes, and the balance, amounting to £7,907, added to the 
sum brought in from previous account, now enabled them 
to carry forward a total of £50,334- 

As to the financial position of the company, the balance- 
sheet spoke for itself, and everything was taken on the 
most conservative basis, the investments in particular being 
written down well below both cost and market value. In 
London at the present time they had ample resources for 
all prospective requirements, and at Baku their cash re- 
sources were now about twice what were shown in the 
accounts before the meeting, even taking the rouble’ at its 
exchange value on London. With a continuance of the 
present production and present prices the current year’s 
results should compare very well with those of its imme- 
diate predecessor, and the company was never in a sounder 
position than now. 
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The Saturday Review. 23 September 1916. 


THE 


SATURDAY 
REVIEW 


Tim desire for a relief once in the week from the crushing materialism of the 
time, and from intellectual and spiritual starvation, has probably never 
been so keenly felt before, alike by soldiers on active service and by civilian 
workers at home; and there was never a greater need than that which exists 
to-day to revise and correct views and impressions got by hasty and desultory 
reading during the week, 


It is the particular field and the duty of a weekly Review to aid the public in 
these directions. This is the constant aim of the SATURDAY REvIEW; and that 
it meets with wide approval is shown by the spontaneous remarks made from time 
to time in its Correspondence Columns. 


“The vigour and ability which make your paper a perpetual 
inspiration to every loyal Englishman who reads it.”—10 June 1916. 

“ Sir William Robertson Nicoll often reminds his readers of a Golden 
Age that it [the Saturpay Review] had, but in my time it has never been 
so good as it is now.”—10 June 1916. 

‘“* Your paper is always a joy to me, and its fair statement of the events a perpetual 
consolation in these days of exaggeration and pessimism.” —11 March 1916. 


“ There is no paper which has stood throughout the war more consistently than 
the SATURDAY REvIEw for clear thinking, genuine patriotism and sound morality.” — 
8 April 1916. 


“* Without flattery, the SarurpAY REvIEW has a wide outlook and is ready to 
think over new ideas on their merits.”’-—4 March 1916. 


“* As an old reader of many years’ standing of the SarurDaY Review may I be 
allowed to say that I have seldom read a more admirable number. . . .”°—19 February 
1916. 


“It would be hard indeed to find more lucid and instructive articles on the war 
than those of ‘ Vieille Moustache.’”—-15 January 1916. 


“ May I take leave to say how much we here in the club of this station [Taunggyi} 
look forward week by week to Vieille Moustache’s ‘Appreciation.’ It seems to me 
almost the one sane and reasonable criticism of the war... .”,—15 July 1916. 


“I read the ‘ Morning Post’ every day and the SaturDAY REVIEW every week— 
which except aman do faithfully, he cannot call himself educated. . . .”—11 December 
1915. 


“ The one decent bit of literature in the Mess.”,—13 November 1915. 


SIXPENCE WEEKLY 


Yearly Subscription : United Kingdom, £1 8s. 2d. 

Abroad, f1 10s. 4d. An Edition 1s 

published each week in time for the Foreign and 
Colonial Mails. 


10 King St., Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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NEW 6/- NOVELS 
- = By Mrs. George Wemyss, 


PETUNIA 

Author of ‘‘ The Professional Aunt."’ 
THE ROMANTIC WOMAN 

By Bridget Maclagan 
JUST DAVID - By Eleanor H. Porter 
THE WEST WIND - By Katharine Tynan 


SPECTATORS 
By Clara Smith & T. Bosanquet 


HOW JONAS FOUND HIS ENEMY 
By Greville Macdonald, M.D. 


A BROKEN TOY - - By K. Keith 


ROBERTA OF ROSEBERRY CARDEN 
By Frances Duncan 


THE GOLDEN ARROW - By Mary Webb 


THE PROGRESS OF KAY 
By C. W. Bullett 4s. 6d. (net) 


FOR ENGLAND 
By H. Fielding-Hall (3s. 6d. net) 


A SLAV SOUL 
By Alexander Kuprin (5s. net) 


THE EMIGRANT 
By L. F. Dostoieffskaia (5s. net) 


10, Orange St., London, W.C. 


CONSTABLE & CO., LTD. 


CONSTABLE’S | 


Macmillan’s New Books 


SIR T. H. HOLDICH’S NEW WORK. 
Political Frontiers and 
Boundary Making. 3, col. sir 


THOMAS H. HOLDICH, K.C.M.G., K C.1.E., 
C.B,, D.Sc., Author of ‘*The Gates of India."’ 
8vo. 10s. net. 

e*s Sir Thomas Holdich gives in this work a complete survey of 
the questions at issue, and dwells especially on the importance of 
forming clear ideas of the Principles which should govern the 
adjustment of the new frontiers of Europe at the close of the War. 


Canada’s Future: What She 
Offers after the War. a 


Symposium of Official Opinions. Edited by 
E. A. VICTOR. Med. 8vo. 6s. net. 


Canapa.—'‘A useful and convincing collection of authoritative 
statements.” 


ILLUSTRATED BY HUGH THOMSON. 
Highways and Byways in 


alloway and Carrick. 

By the Rev. C. 4 DICK. With Illustrations by 

HUGH THOMSON. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
(Highways and Byways Series. 

Tre Guarpian.—* Every sentence of it is reidable, and its 

human and topographical interest never flags. The author has been 

exceptionally lucky in having for his illustrator so accomplished and 

sympathetic an artist as Mr. Hugh Thomson... . Teems with 


WHY YOU SHOULD READ 
The Pall Mall Gazette 


BECAUSE the secret of its Great and 
Rapidly Extending Influence is that its pre- 
dominant feature is NEWS. 

It covers in a bright, crisp and easily found 
manner every important happening. 

Readers of the “Pall Mall Gazette” 
can rest assured that they are missing nothing 
that matters, whether it be foreign, home, 
colonial, financial, sporting or legal news. 

The lawyer will find the Cause List in the 
Final Edition every evening. 

Other features are the Woman's Page, and 
the notes on Literature, Music, Art and the 


Drama. 
THE TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


to the ‘* Pall Mall Gazette” are as follows:— 
| 


Special Edition 119 0 
Final Night War (late fee) 0 13 ° 212 0 
ABROAD 
Special Edition 013 0 212 0 
Final Night War (late fee) 0163 350 


The Special Edition will be sent for any less ‘0 rata— 
ta i for 9d. por walk the) Final Night "War for 
per 


Pall M all Gazette 


Publishing Office: 25 TUDOR ST., LONDON, E.C. 


interest from cover to cover.” 


(A Student in Arms), 


3s. 6d. net. 


Faith or Fear? 
Church of England. 
WILLIAM SCOTT PALMER, 
HaRoLD ANSON, F. Lewis DONALDSON, and 
CHARLES H. S. MaTTHEws (Editor). 


Tue Cwattence.—" Everyone who cares for the Church of 
England should read this book. Not all aad them will be pleased, bu* 
roe one of them will be the better. . 


An Appeal to the 
By DonaLpD HANKEY 


Crown 8vo. 


. An altogether excellent 


_ 12s. net. 


DR. HENRY MAUDSLEY’S NEW WORK. 
Organic to Human: Psycho- 


logical and Social. 
MAUDSLEY, M.D., LL.D., F.R.C.P. 8vo. 


By HENRY 


interest and a dramatic plot. . 
characters in American fiction.” 


A NEW NOVEL. 


The Prisoner. 
Author of ‘* My Loveand I,”’ 


Tut New York GLose.— Leaves no doubt as to Alice Brown's 
front place as an American on. . 
. Mme. Beattie is one of the best 


By ALICE BROWN, 
&c. 5s. net. 


Has strong romantic 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


THE SCIENTIFIC BASIS FOR NATIONAL AND IMPERIAL 
ORGANISATION. 


THE UNIVERSAL POSTULATE ; 


whe ultimate and unchanging order er process of Evolution py So 


governing the whole of the phenomena of* ‘Nature,’ 
with the unchanging Order or guiding 


* shewn to be 


“Word" underlying 


and governing the whole of the Bible. 


By GURNEY HORNER, 
Author of “The Alphabet of the Universe.” 


“We require for life and action a criterion 
and a of which 
never vary, from which we can abnese 
with confidence and certainty. No 
only every science and art, but all life aan 
action, and 
whether in war or peace, “are rightly 
resolved into the —— Tag aod in- 
variable factors of P: Method, 
Force. They form the Alphabet of Life.” 
Anes, in the REFEREE. 

“ Your resolution of * Act* into ‘Purpose, 

‘Method,’ and ‘Force’ is, I should say. 


dynamic.'’—Prof. J. A. STEWART, M.A., 
LL.D., Whyte's Professor of Moral Philo- 
sophy, University of Oxford. 


“One of the most absorbing attempts 
towards religious and philosophic recon- 
ciliation that has ever been penned."— 
From a Review by RALPH SHIRLEY. 


“The threefold formula of Purpose, 
Method, and Force is beyond challenge—as 
simple when disclosed as it is profi 

. There is no gainsaying this analysis, 
which undoubtedly lays bare the true 
ground plan of the Universe by showing us 
the unchanging elements which the divine 
and human natures have in common.”"— 
Mr. A. S. MORIES, Author of “Spencer's 
and Haecokel’s Contributions.” 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. net. 
London: HAYMAN, CHRISTY & LILLY, L1p., 113-117, Farringdon Road, E.C. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Aceommodation at the 
‘* LAMB " Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibvs meets all trains. 


Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


BOOKS 


SEPTEMBER LIST 423) NOW READY. Post Free on application. 
Many Special ——e Publishers’ Remainders, all New Copies. offered at 


prices. 


HER, LTD., 265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


discounts Def from 60 to 85 per cent. off publi 
WILLIAM GLAIS 
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| 

accordance Wt ato s View 

of the nature and function of his‘ Ideas,’ 

for their existence is not static but 
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Mr. John Lane begs to announce that he has enlisted 


FIVE RECRUITS 


FOR THE 


NEW ARMY OF NOVELISTS 


HE last two years of war have not been favourable for ‘‘new recruits ” in| 


literature. For once the sword has been mightier than the pen. 
But the veterans have made a good fight and several have added to their laurels, 


In the course of these two years many volunteers have offered themselves for 
examination, but most of them have been relegated to the Class C3. Five, 
however, have been selected as fit to take their place beside the veterans. 


All these novelists ‘‘ differ from one another in glory,” yet they have this in 
common: they have good story to tell, and tell it with great literary skill 
and humour. All these novels will be published during October. 


The Bathing-Man. By AGNES GWYNNE. The vicissitudes of a 


young Englishman in disgrace whom fortune casts up on the shore of the Adriatic 
in this lowly station, but leads to many entertaining adventures. 


The Honest Lawyer. py v. McrADDEN. A dramatic story of a 


hundred years ago of which the scene is laid in the romantic Isle of Purbeck. 


The Dancing Hours. py HAROLD OHLSON. The story of the 


pawnbroker’s beautiful daughter who by blackmailing gets herself into society, and 
of her amusing and romantic adventures therein. 


Jimmy’s Wife. by jessie CHAMPION. An amusing story of the 
difficulties of the match-making wife of a country parson in trying to arrange the 
affairs of some visitors from London. 


The Hampstead Mystery. 3, watson & REES. The story 


of the great case in which these two detectives, now retired from professional work, 
were engaged. One of the most complicated murder cases ever unravelled. 


6/- At all Libraries and Booksellers. 6/- 


Have you read. 
the most up-to-date and amusing history of our times ? 


A DIARY OF THE GREAT WARR 


By SAMUEL PEPYS, Junr. 
With 16 Illustrations by M. WATSON WILLIAMS. 


Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 


“Tt is hard to decide which is more pleasing in this book—the text or the illustrations. The Senior 
Pepys has transmitted something of all his wonderful and divers qualities to the descendant—his 
ubiquitous eye, his garrulousness, his exuberant egoism and perfect selfishness and his humour.” 

me —PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

Being absolutely inimitable, Pepys has had many imitators. But none with whom we are 
acquainted has succeeded so well in a most difficult task as ‘ Samuel Pepys, Junr.’” 
—WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. | 


JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO ST., W. 


Printed for the Proprietors by W. H. Situ & Son, The Arden Press. Stamford Street. London, S.E., and Published by ReGinaLD WeBsTER Pace at the Office 
10 King Street. Covent Garden, in the Parish of St, Paul, in the County of London.—Saturday, 23 September, 1916. 
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